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"NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Last week we had to record the not unexpected death of Lord 
Melbourne; this week a still more serious loss is sustained by 
the political world in the premature death of Mr. Charles Buller. 
For although the position which the ci-devant Premier had occu- 
pied was of higher grade, that of the actual Poor-law President 
more nearly concerns us. Lord Melbourne belonged to the past ; 
Mr. Buller to the present, and still more to the future. He will 
be much missed in practical administration, because to uncom- 
mon ability and tact he added the graces of a fine intellect and a 
kindly disposition. But it is chiefly as an active and powerful 
coadjutor in the perpetual conflict of Parliament that he will be 
missed by his colleagues. To great vivacity and boldness of under- 
standing he joined an easiness of disposition, which rendered him 
one of the most valuable of allies to a party whose popular pro- 
fessions exceeded its capacity of performance. 

Mr. Buller first established his position as a statesman by the 
power which he displayed in treating the affairs of colonization and 
colonial government. Although he had before earned considerable 
applause as a speaker, his substantive reputation with the public 
was achieved by his comprehensive speech on the whole field of 
colonization in 1843 ; he confirmed it by his plan for applying the 
om, op then developed to Canada; and in the New Zealand de- 
ates he confronted the power of a Ministry with equal boldness 
and effect. While he was able to grasp the matter of, his subject 
with a businesslike command of details, he possessef a philoso- 
phic acumen in analyzing its elements and anatomizing its theory ; 
a lively imagination supplied a fund of illustrations, apt and va- 
rious ; the copia verborum sparkled with an incessant play of plea- 
gantry, often with the happiest flashes of wit; and an unlaboured 
flow of eloquence carried with it the powerful influence of a high 

urpose and a generous heart. For some time an undue ten- 
oo to the jocose, mistaken for habitual levity, operated as an 
obstacle to his advancing repute; but while the stern discipline 
of actual conflict, a deeper interest in the tough work of 
statesmanship, helped to correct that redundancy of humour, 
those who had before objected were unable to persevere in 
their austerity against a foible so agreeable, and learned to know 
that it was an essential part of that sensitive and animated tem- 
perament which won for Charles Buller an acceptability more 
universal probably than that of any other politician in his day. 
He contributed much, and owed much, to private friendship ; and 
great part of his political influence was gained at the dessert- 
table and in the drawingroom. Charles Buller was reproached, 
not inaptly, with indolence ; as Lord Durham had been reproached 
with failure to follow up the encouragement he had given to high 
expectations by correspondin ¢ deeds: Lord Durham died prema- 
turely of organic disease; Mr. Buller’s delicate organization, al- 
Ways apparent, has been attested by an early death. 

Although the young statesman’s easy disposition and good- 
fellowship made him tractable as a colleague, the trueness of his 
intellect and his sterling conscience compelled him to obey the 
appeal when it was made to strict reason or high principle : 
hence, with strong persona! and party sympathies, he was any- 
thing but a mere party man. The influence which his conduct 
had fairly earned was well proved in the unbroken faith accorded 
to him even when he disappointed the hopes raised by his supposed 
engagement as an auxiliary to the Culonial Office, under Lord 
Grey: we have reason to believe that Mr. Buller was deceived 
when he accepted the appointment of Judge-Advocate-General 
on that understanding. 

His removal to the Presidency of the Poor-law Board was an 
unexpected but useful application of his services. He carried to 
the hopeless subject of = Poor-law an enlarged view, an original 
and just conception, and above all a warmth of feeling, which re- 
deemed that much-abused law from odium and gave the coup-de- 
Grace to Anti-Poor-law agitation. During his brief occupation of 
the office, he had set on foot improvements in the practice which 
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at once admitted the play of more generous principles and facili- 
tated the working of the law ; and he had paved the way for more 
substantial amendments. 

This public misfortune occasions two vacancies—the Presidency 
of the Poor-law Board, and the seat for Liskeard. The office at 
Somerset House must be filled up by the Government, and it will 
be very far from easy to tind a person fully qualified to succeed 
Charles Buller: for it would be most injurious to the working of 
the law, hazardous even to the Whig Ministry itself, if the new 
President were endowed with a less discerning judgment or less 
conciliatory qualities. 

Perhaps the Government may also think itself called upon to 
provide a successor for the seat in Parliament: but we doubt 
whether Liskeard would permit its own functions to be superseded 
in that behalf. Although a strong sense of the patriotic sacrifice 
which the Buller family had just made for Reform, induced the 
constituency of Liskeard to respond by a willing acceptance of 
the young aspirant in 1832, his unshaken tenure of the seat, in 
the face sometimes of influential competition, was due entirely to 
his personal merits—to a just pride in such a representative, and 
a generous construction of points of difference. Charles Buller 
was safe, not because Liskeard was a manageable borough, but 
because he was what he was; and we suspect that Liskeard will 
not be too easy to please in the matter of a successor, certainly 
not to accept one on dictation. 








No small surprise has been excited by the appointment of Mr. 
Henry Barkly to be Governor of British Guiana in the room of 
Sir Henry Light. It is the Anti-Colonial Office appointing a re- 
presentative of real Colonial interests! Besides the change of 
policy implied towards the colony in question, the appointment 
involves another change of principle—it is the tirst elevation of a 
Colonial landed proprietor to a West Indian Governorship. What- 
ever the consequences of the step, one thing is obvious enough— 
it is a concession to agitation: British Guiana has obtained Mr. 
Barkly in lieu of Sir Henry Light—a distinguished and true co- 
lonist instead of an old artillery major—by a determined agita- 
tion, which went to the extent of “stopping the supplies.” 
Other colonies are likely to take the hint, and to conceive the 
idea that the way to obtain better consideration will be to re- 
fuse payment of taxes. That would be an awkward fashion. The 
Colonial Office had better prevent the growth of any such prac- 
tice by anticipating occasions on which it is likely to be exer- 
cised, and voluntarily selecting {proper Governors, or making 
other desired improvements. 





General Cavaignac has not fallen in the contest to which he 
challenged M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire, and has won a great 
victory. The pamphlet which was to have been brought out as 
an electioneering device, he has dragged forth into the National 
Assembly ; and if he has not literally confuted it, he has answered 
it in a way that overwhelms its authors. Cavaignac was accused 
of tacitly permitting the insurrection of June, in order that by 
suppressing it he might make his way to the Dictatorship; and 
for that purpose, he was further accused of disobeying the orders 
of the Provisional Government. In meeting that accusation, the 
prudent General! did not precisely confute all the specitic charges 
in their own terms, but he established an opposite case. He 
showed that some of the requirements made by the worthy 
and heroic civilians were impracticable; some wide of the in- 
tention in those who made them; and that he had done not 
less but more than he was required todo. He did not say, but 
he almost implied, that he had suffered the insurrectionists 
to come out, that they might show themselves and be more 
effectually crushed ; and it is prebable that by such strategy 
he not only economized the sacrifice of life in the con- 
test, but saved Paris a reign of terror. He saw tiat the in- 
surrections of July 1830 and February 1848 had been treated by the 
existing Governments as a sort of larger street riots, to be quelled 
in a police fashion: he treated that of June as an outbreak of 
civil war, and met it in true order of battle. He conquered then; 
and he conquered M. St. Hilaire now,—not only by his facts, but 
by his unexpected eloquence. The critics who had despised his 
brief, dry, abrupt manner, were surprised at his keeping up an 
incessant reply to attacks in a series of speeches which filled up 
three hours of time, every sentence pregnant and direct. His 
earnest manner, his openness, his resolute bearing, took entire 
possession of the Assembly, and his victory was complete. He 
had called out the plotters, as he had the June men, and beaten 
them: a resolution setting aside the charges of M. St. Hilaire 
with slighting contempt was voted by 503 to 34. His — 
has even been deemed to improve his chance as candidate for the 
Presidency, at least to the extent of increasing his minority and 
bringing the chvuice within the power of the Assembly. 
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M. Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, not to be distanced by General 
Cavaignac, has published a manifesto, offering haleyon days for 
France if she elect him: like a gipsy fortune-teller, he promises 
to give the Republic many things which he does not possess, and 
which the country can ay obtain by earning them. 





A further revolution has placed the Government of Rome more 
directly under the influence of the people: the Pope, besieged in 
his palace, has appointed a Ministry according to a list dictated 
by the besiegers, and he holds his secular power on sufferance. 
In the accounts that have reached this country through France— 


and they are in the present instance without any effective check— | 


the tumult has an aspect of mere wanton violence ; but some con- 
siderations suggest a doubt of its being so. When Mastai Feretti 
ascended the chair of St. Peter, it was well known that the tem- 


poral condition of the Roman state verged upon utter bankruptcy | 


and political disorganization; and the concessions Which Pius 
the Ninth made to popularity were by no means the gratuitous 
gifts which some foreign politicians supposed. To preserve the 
existence of the Papacy, it was absolutely necessary to make a 
thorough alteration in the condition of the state and 


its | 


internal policy: the manly and trustful nature of Pius no doubt | 


made him incline to a change in the popular direction, but it was 
sound policy also to engage the affections of the people on the 
side of the Government, to have their aid in its restoration, and 
also to ally the renovated Papacy with the new fortunes which 
many already foresaw in the intellectual condition of Italy at 
large. It was the more necessary, since Austria had not only 
been for some years guilty of the most arrogant demeanour to- 
wards the declining state and its sovereign, but was also directing 


all its influence to maintain in the Vatican the very condition of | I en | ; ; 
- | also for having a quantity in their possession. 


government and policy which was visibly hastening the Pontifi- 
cate to destruction. If the Pope made concessions, therefore— 
and he was duly honoured for it—the state had its quid pro quo 
in the support of the Romans and of Italy. We shall not be sus- 
pected of blindness to the difficulties which Pius encountered in 
the endeavour to reconcile the Papacy to modern constitutional 
government—it is certain that no stranger can appreciate the 
sickening irksomeness of every effort to preserve that ecclesiasti- 
cal organization by reforming it; and it is not to condemn 
the Pope if we recognize what to the Romans appeared the 
Yielding to a decided reactionary spirit in the Vatican. For 


in order, removing vermin, and taking other precautions for preserving the 


. . . . . 
bertson, the active and intelligent land steward, is getting the grounds put 
game.— Aberdeen Herald. 





The Metropolis. 


The Royal Society held its anniversary meeting, at the rooms in Somer. 
set House, on Wednesday: a larger meeting of Fellows than was ever 
known assembled to elect a new President and one new Secretary, The 
Marquis of Northampton delivered an address on his retirement from the 
chair, to which he was elected in 1838; and the Earl of Rosse was chosen 
President without opposition. The contested election of a Secretary in 

place of Dr. Roget terminated in favour of Mr. Thomas Bell; who was 
preferred to the Council's candidate, Mr. Grove, by “a large number of 
balls.” 

The Botanical Society of London held their anniversary meeting op 
Wednesday, at the rooms in Bedford Street. The report congratulated the 
members on the success with which rare foreign and British specimens had 
been collected and distributed among members in the past season, and op 
the advance made in the arrangement of the British herbarium. The So. 
ciety itself had received twenty-six new members since its last anniversary, 
Mr. L. E. Gray was reélected President. B 


At the Central Criminal Court, on Monday, a case arising out of a racing 
“sweep” was investigated. Lipsham and Worcester were charged with con. 
spiring to obtain money by false pretences. Mr. Harris, a publican in the Black. 
friars Road, employed Lipsham to manage a number of sweeps: there was 
sweep of 7/. for one of the Ascot races; the ticket which was entitled to the 
| prize was held by Cockley and Davidge; Lipsham wrote another horse against 
the names of these parties, and employed Worcester, his brother-in-law, to apply 


| to Mr. Harris for the 71; producing the ticket which was a warrant for the pay- 


all his ability and personal audacity, Rossi, the Minister, was a | 


bureaucrat of the school of Louis Philippe, and not a hearty 
friend of popular power. If credible accounts are to be trusted, 
his demeanour was insufferably haughty. 
was known as inclining to reaction. Tothe Romans, the position 
of Pius was not unlike that of Louis Philippe when he had for- 

otten the barricades of 1830; and the recent revolt of the Roman 

ivic Guard and people was in many respects analogous to that 
of the Paris National Guard and people in February—the sup- 
plement of a previous revolution. 

Its consequences bid fair to involve more than Rome. Already 
there isintervention. The English Admiral has sent a steamer to 
Civita Vecchia, to receive the Pope should he be a fugitive. 
French Government has ordered off three steam-frigates, with a 
force of 3,500 men, to protect the Pontiff. Austria also threatens to 
march into the Legations. The French intervention is remarkable ; 
it is against the people. But General Cavaignac—on the eve of the 
Presidential election—had formally been reproached with not in- 
terfering in Italy ; and he supplies the omission. He also attests 
his desire to support “order” abroad; appearing in virtual 
alliance with Austria! Once in Italy, the intervention may take 
a very different turn, and become neither so pacific nor so 
manageable as this modest-looking expedition is meant to appear. 

The Emperor Nicholas has been marking his position in the 
politics of Europe by a complimentary tribute to two Austrian 
commanders, Windischgritz and Jellachich. To Windischgriitz 
he sends the grand cross of St. Andrew, for coercing Vienna ;— 
Nicholas did not send any such tribute to Windischgriitz 


Palma, the Secretary, | : : 
: = ary) | Lord Mayor to the continuance of racing sweeps at public-houses, in spite of legal 


ment. The sum was paid by the publican; and he had to pay it again to the 
real winners. There was no proof that Worcester acted as more t!an the messenger 
of Lipsham, and so the charge of conspiracy failed. Verdict, “ Not guilty.” 

On Tuesday, four Irish labourers were tried for uttering counterfeit coin, and 
They had been watched at Lewis- 
ham, and detected in passing bad money at several shops; and no fewer than 
101 counterfeit shillings were found in their possession. The coin was new, but 
the prisoners had with them a preparation for giving an appearance of age to the 
pieces. The accused were convicted, and each was sent to prison for two years, 

During the day, no fewer than twenty-six persons, two-thirds of them Irish, 
were tried for passing bad money. 

On Wednesday, James Haynes, the man who robbed Miss Bissett in Ken- 
sington Gardens, was put on his trial. The case, as fully stated at the time of 
the occurrence, was quite clear; a verdict of “ Guilty” was at once given; and 
the culprit was sentenced to fifteen years’ transportation. 

Thomas Hunt was convicted of attempting to utter three forged Bank-of-Eng- 
land notes: he had tried to sell three five-pound notes for 12/., pretending that he 
had found them. Sentence, ten years’ transportation. 

More utterers of false coin were convicted during the day. 


At the Mansionhouse, on Saturday, Alderman Wilson called the attention of the 


decisions against them. The Alderman stated that he had threatened not to re- 
new a licence to a public-house in his ward where a sweep was held; the publican 
had discontinued it; but a man who pretended to have been in connexion with the 


| publican had opened an office just outside Temple Bar, and was sending circulars 


| of sweeps in every direction. 


The | 


| with arson. 


when he signalized the reduction of Prague by a magnanimous | 


and merciful oblivion of the outrage perpetrated on his own 
household. The grand cross of St. Wladimir is sent to the Ban 


of Croatia, the scourge of Hungary—and leader of those Sclavo- | 


nian races whom Russia desires to absorb. 


Che Court. 

THE Queen and Prince Albert, with their children, remain in the Isle of 
Wight; daily taking their accustomed drives, rides, and walks, in the pic- 
turesque neighbourhood of Osborne House. 

Lord and L idy John Russell arrived on a visit to the Queen yesterday. 

The Dutchess of Kent is visiting the Queen Dowager at Stanmore Priory. 

The Duke and Dutchess of Cambridge have arrived at Brighton, after a 
yisit to the Duke and Dutchess of Norfolk at Arundel Castle. 

On Wednesday last, the estate of Birkhall, adjoining Balmoral, was ex- 
posed for sale in Edinburgh, and taken out at the upset price, 14,9001, 
for Prince Albert. 


for the heir of entail, Mr. Gordon junior of Abergeldi. It is understood 
that negotiations are in progress whereby his Royal Highness will become 
lessee of Abergeldie. Balmoral is a portion of the Earl of Fife’s entailed 
» believe, legal authority is to be procured for selling it to 
feety or the Prince. 


PAdjtions~ for which his Royal Highness gave instructions before bis de- 


* w(parture fur he South—are in the course of being carried out; and Dr. Ko- 


~~ > 
ee a 


At the same time, the liferent of the entailed estate of 
Abergeldi, another adjoining property, was put up for sale, and taken out | 


In the mean time, the extensive alterations and | 


A “racing office” had also been opened in the 
Strand. There were still many public-houses within the City where sweeps were 
held. The Lord Mayor said he would consult with the City Solicitor as to send- 
ing notices to these publicans that their licences would not be renewed if they did 
not stop the practice. 

John Lawrence, a young man well known as belonging to the “ swell mob,” was 
charged with having been in Glyn’s bank with an unlawful purpose. Two offi- 
cers saw him enter; and they captured him, though he struck one in the face, 
Lawrence was very candid to Alderman Pirie: he admitted that he belonged to 
the swell mob; said he had no means of getting an honest living, but wished he 
had; and regretted that he had gone into Giyn’s, but declared it was only to get 
a sovereign changed. He added, that if he could get honest employment, he 
would take care that no one robbed his master: “1 know how to prevent it, if I 
know how to do it."—Committed for a month. 

On Monday, Hannah Norton, a little girl some sixteen years old, was charged 
She bad lived as servant with Mr. and Mrs. Rae and Mrs. Boyce, 
who occupied the upper part of a house in Eastcheap. She had received notice 
to quit. On Saturday, a little before noon, Mrs. Rae, who was unwell in bed, 
heard a noise in the room used as a kitchen: Norton at first said it was “ only 
the cat,” but afterwards told her mistress the place was on fire. It turned out 
that the kitchen was on fire: an oaken chest was in flames, a clock had been de- 
stroyed, and the dresser and wainscot were burning; there was little fire in the 
grate. In the bedroom of the accused, a fireman found a box, which was under 
two others, on fire. Other circumstances pointed suspicion to the girl. The only 
explanation she gave of the matter was, that the cat must have carried fire into 
the boxes: but the cat was unsinged.—Remanded till Friday. 

A Coroner's Jury has found that the fires were “ wilfully ” caused, though the 
| evidence did not warrant them in saying by whom. 

At the Southwark Police-office, on Monday, Maria Ross, a girl of thirteen, was 
charged with attempting to poison herself by taking sugar of lead. She had rua 
away from a situation, bought the poison at two shops, swallowed it, and was 
found very illin the streets. She refused to state her motive —Remanded. 

At Marylebone Police-office, on Monday, Thomas George Bew, with a string of 
| aliases, was charged with imposture. It appeared that he was a beyging letter 

rogue of old standing; on the present occasion two cases were brought against him, 

He went to General Meade’s, in Bryanston Square; produced a card bearing the 

engraved name of “ Mr. George Bell,” and stated that he was an overseer of Lam- 

beth, sent by Mr. Francis, one of the Churchwardens, to solicit aid for a poor 
widow named Wilson; he produced a paper of subscriptions, purporting to be 
signed by several charitable individuals: the whole was a fraud. This was sus- 
pected, and he was given into custody. The fellow obtained a sovereign from 

Mr. J. A. Lloyd, of Gloucester Place, for one Elizabeth Morgan, a poor woman who 

had been reduced to distress through losing ber cows by the murrain. In this m- 
| stance he represented himself as Mr. Gill, an overseer of Marylebone; and also 

produced a torged list of subscriptions. Mr. Broughton commented on ihe atrocity 

of such conduct, calculated as it was to induce the charitable to slight the appeals 
of real poverty; and sentenced the prisoner to three months’ imprisonment, with 
| hard labour, for each offence. 

Some Excise-oflicers discovered an illicit still in Phoenix Street, Spitalfields, 00 
Saturday. Upon their forcing an entry, three men attempted to escape; one trie 
to get over a wall at the back of the h use, but was secured; the others ran to al 
upper floor, opened the window, leaped boldly on to a wall, thence scrambled over 
| some stabling, and eventually escaped, though at the risk of their necks. A wO- 
| man who was found in the place was secured. A large still was in full work 
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there were eighty gallons of spirit prepared, and a hundred of fermented wash. 
The denizens of the locality were very averse to the officers carrying off their pri- 
goners; but a policeman used his staff so effectually that a rescue was prevented, 

Moor, Hodgson, and as many of their fellow swindlers as are in custody, have 
been committed for trial by the Southwark Magistrate. 

The Coroner's Jury who have inquired into the death of Parry, the man kille d 
on the railway at Richmond, have returned a verd ct of “ Manslaughter ’ against 
Healey the driver and Watkins the fireman of the Vulture locomotive. 

Mr. Wakley held an inquest, on Tuesday, on the body of a girl who had died in 
a very singular way. Ann Pullen, a girl rather more than fourteen years old, was 
idle and ill-conditioned ; her mother, a widow, was very severe. On Friday sen 
the mother had tied the girl toa bedpost, fastening the cord round her 
neck; and left her thus, locked in the room, for many hours: on returning at 
night, she found her daughter dead, on her feet, and leaning forward; she had 
been suffocated, the neck having been deeply indented by the rope, and the skin 
cut through. The harsh mother had been in the habit of tying the child to the 
bedstead, or her hands together, for days in succession. _ The Jury believed that 
the girl died from her struggles, and not from the direct act of the mother; 
against whom they found a verdict of “ Manslaughter” only. 


The Provinces. 


Sir Culling Eardley Eardley commenced his formal canvass of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire on Saturday, with an address to a large meeting 
the Cloth Hall Yard at Leeds. He was introduced to the meeting by Mr. 
Alderman Carbutt; and was supported by Mr. George Goodman, Mr. 
Edward and Mr. Frederick Baines, Mr. W. Ackroyd, and some of the 
Aldermen of the town. On his first appearance the audience was thin, 
and those present received him coldly; but before long several thousands 
gathered, and his friends and opponents seemed equally balanced: the 
latter were partisans of Mr. Roebuck, whose name was very frequently 
shouted as an interruption to the speakers. Sir Culling, however, spoke 
with considerable address, and procured an attentive hearing. 

He said, he would first auswer two objections that had been made against him; 
then explain his principles; and lastly, answer all questions that might be put 
He asked but a candid hearing; and he was determined to win not only the 
yotes, but the hearts also of all whom he was addressing. The two objection 
were, that he was no Yorkshireman, and that he was a “ religious malignant.’ 
But were Yorkshiremen about to select a man, or to uphold a principle? — If only 
the former, be doubted not there were hundreds in Yorkshire fitter than himself 
to be chosen for the county. But if the work to be done was to uphold the 
causes to which Yorkshire was attached—the causes of free trade and religious 
liberty—then, if a candidate came from the Antipodes they were bound to elect 
him. The other objection—raised by the Times newspaper—was that of religiou 
malignancy. If earnestly to embrace and zealously to propagate those religious 
principles which he felt to be true were religious malignancy, then indeed he was 
amalignant. “ It was by such malignancy that the temples of Heathenisin wer 
converted—as I have seen in iny of them that are so converted—into churches of 
Christ. It was by such religious malignancy that the trophies of the Reforma 
tion were won; and | trust that Yorkshire will never cease to be proud of the 
trophies of the Reformation. Away with the latitudinariavism which confuses 

truth with error; away with the latitudinarianism which tells a man that he 
may be enthusiastic for his fux-hounds, for his business, or for his farm, but 
which will not let him be enthusiastic for his faith. If by religious malignancy 
the Jimes means that I would oppress, or in any way whatever injure the m un 
with whom | differed in my relgious belief, then the 7imes belies the fact upon 
this subject. From my earliest boyhood, as far back as Ll can remember, | was 
an advocate for Roman Catholic emancipation. If there is a single right which 
my Roman Catholic fellow countrymen do not possess and which I do possess, 
I would strain every nerve to give them that right. But I have yet to learn the 
it is a right which the laws or the constitution of this country give to any man 
that he should pick my pocket to pay for any religious faith.” So much for the 
two objections. Sir Culling then explained his prin iples ; taking as a text the 
four points of the Normauton resolutions. Free trade was the “ 
his heart.” He deemed it to be as essential to the vitality of the body politic as was a 
free circulation of the blood to the support of animal life: and he carried its prin- 
ciple out in respect both of the articles imported and the vehicles used in import 
ing them. He would anticipate the patriotic and the moral argument uswally 
urged. He thought that a good principle should be treated like a good friend— 
“ should be trusted thoroughly ”"; and as he approved the principle of free trade, 
he would carry it ont to its utmost although it admitted foreign products on the 
same terms as colonial, and slave-grown sugar on the same terms as free-grown, 
Qn the point of public economy, he thought generally, that our diplomatic ex- 
penditure was excessive, the management of our Woods and Forests unthrilty, 
and the building of our ships ill-managed and expensive. The maimtenance of a 
fleet at the Niger he also thought altogether useless for putting down slavery. 
On the point of the suffrage, Sir Culling Eardley wa, not so explicit: it would 
seein that he is not prepared to extend the suffrage widely without the ballot. 
He desired a large increase in the particular constituencies, and the security of 
te ballot. 

A Vowe—* How far will you go: 

Sir Culling—* 1 must have out my speech before you ask your questions.’ 
He expressed himself, on the whole, as being favourable to the peace , olivy of 
Lord Palmerston; and then passed to the cardinal point, of religious endowments, 
His Opinion in the abstract was, that it 1s not the dury of Parliament “ to take 
any action at all on the su ject of religious endowment.” 

“But tor centuries back we have been involved in a state of things in which 
Governments and Legislatures have been in the habit of taking action. Well, so 
long as that action exists, Parliament is bound to act according to the pring Iples 
which God's Word has placed before them... . While to those who agree 
With me | would use argument that it is better for the State pot to touch religior 
at all, | cannot forget the other principles which | believe will be found in the 
Word of God: if there is such a thing as truth and error, and if it is pr posed to 
endow error, then I will oppose it, not merely because it is an endowment, but also 
because it is the endowment of religious error.” 

He concluded with a wor ldly word to the men of worl lly substance, especially 
the landowners of the county. “ Though | am not a Yorkshireman, yet every 
sixpence I possess is derived ‘from the land. For m any years | have been cha 
man of a Board of Poor-law Guardians, and I am afraid | know a great deal more 
about farming than Ido about cloth. Lam in the commission of the peace for 
four different co inties; and though | would not say that Ll am mterested in land 
to the exclusion of commerce, yet I have a right to s ay that 1 feel deeply inte- 
Tested in the welfare of the landowners of this county.” 

Mr. Carbutt, “ for fairness sake,” put the same questions to Sir Culling 
Eardley that he had put to Mr. Charles Fitzwilliam; and thereby elicited 
&n avowal of opinion more difluse but less explicit. 


night, 





ardent sentiment of 





On the suffrave Sir Culling said—* It you mean universal suffrage, | am sure 
my trend yonder (pointing to a person in the crowd) will not respect me a bit 
the less when | say that I am not for it. (Disapprobation.) If you ask me 
what I mean vy a considerable extension of the sutfrage, | must explain, thai | 
should be glad if ¢ very man whoturnsa key in his house-door should use the same 
hand to put a ball into the ballot-box. (Loud cheers.) But while lL say that, | 
agree with a man whom | do not much adaure—the late Mr. O'Connelli—that | 


| should be willing to accept instalments of what I thought right; for I believe 
that much injury has been done to the popular cause by premature agitation. I 
may say, however, that I think the time has come for an identification of Parlia- 
mentary suffrage with the Municipal.” (Cheers.) 

To a question, “ would he oppose the Church Establishment at present existing 
in the country ?” 

Sir Culling said, “I am not prepared to take the initiative—that is to say, to 
bring in an act of Parliament to take away the property from the Church of Eng- 
land, so long as matters remain in their present state.” 

A Roman Catholic clergyman asked whether Sir Culling was prepared to give 
the same civil liberties to Roman Catholics which were enjoyed by the Dissenters 
and the members of the Church of England? 

Sir Culling said—* To begin with Dissenters. I am a Dissenter myself; and if 
there is any right or privilege which | possess, or ought to possess, you ought to 
possess it also. But there is much difficulty in answering such questions in ¢e- 
tail. There may be things which you think is your right and I do net.” (“Oh!”) 

The Clergyman—* I said civil nghts.” 

Sir Culling —* Oh, clearly; out and out.” ( Cheers.) 





Phe Clergyman—* Are you prepared to give full liberty of religious instruction 
to the poor Cath sin our gaols, workhouses, and penal settlements ?” 

Sir Cu —* If my interrogator means, will [ contribute from the public purse 
to provide R in Catholic chaplains for such persons, my reply is, I wil! not. 
But if | t shall he or his brethren have full and free access to the whole of 
their adherents so placed, then I say it is their undoubted privilege, and they ought 


to have it.” ( Applause.) 


Mr. Barker, by several further questions on the suffrage point, elicited 
from Sir Culling that he would be afraid even to give vote by ballot while 


the close boroughs remain 
“ Get rid of them, and then get the ballot”: and he would be eT to “try 
the « rim fm g the Parliamentary suffrage identical with the Muni- 


il: and if that succeeded they might go further. 








th last answers proved very unsatisfactory; and Mr. Barker proposed 
to put the question immediately, whether Sir Culling’s opinions on the suf- 
frage were aj ved by those present. As Chairman, Mr. Carbutt refused 
Lo put this question, except under reservation that the decision should not 
affect the general question as to Sir Culling’s fitness as a candidate. The 
question was put, aud there appeared a bare preponderance against Sir Cul- 
ling’s su views. Sir Culling somewhat recovered his ground through a 
f t terpellation ” concerning Sunday travelling; in answering 
which, Sir ¢ made a popular hit at Sir Andrew Agnew, and declared 
he would have held up “all his hands to give the Dutchess of Sutherland 
1 Sunday train Mr. Alderman Bower proposed that Sir Culling Eardley 
Eardley w i fitting and proper person to represent the West Riding. 
Alderman Richardson disapproved of his suffrage views, but “thought him 
the likeli ‘ they could get”; so he seconded the nomination. Mr. 
Barker pre is an ameudment, that Sir Culling was not a fitting per- 
son, but that Mr. Roebuck was. ‘The Chairman refused to put the amend- 
mn on the ground that Mr. Roebuck was not now before them. (Creat 
‘ : ) He would put the motion with regard to Sir Culling: if they 


deciied that in the negative, it would be open to Mr. Barker and his frieuds 
orward any other gentleman. (¢ ries of “ Put the amendment.”) 
Phe Chairman put the question, whether or not Sir Culling Eardley was 




















a fit person to represent the West Riding rhe meeting “ was again,” 
says a reporter, “pretry equally divided; the votes, in our opinion, being, 
as before, against Sir Culling. Ihe Chairman, however, declared that the 
decided op 1 of the meeting had been pronouuced in favour of Sir Cul- 
Eardley Ihe meeting separated, after a scene of noisy contest and 
hustling uproar 
Mr. Beckett Denison published his address to the electors on Tuesday; 
and on that day commenced his canvass at Leeds with a public appearance 
in the Cloth Hall Yard. Le was introduced to the meeting by Mr. 
Jolin Got ud made a very popular though strictly Conservative speech. 
Wit to the present Ministers, he knew no men with whom he wished 
to ‘ em: he would “ neither support nor oppose the men,” but se long as 
they conducted (he b ‘ f the State “fairly and honestly ” they should have 
his * conen Yet he wished they were “stronger.” Let us have a strong 
Wi Gove . ra stro servalive Government, or, if the people please, a 
strong Ra al Grove nel at all events a Government of strength—oune that 
know it weans, and can do what it knows, In principle, he had no ob- 
J i tu ta . off all Dnpositions that the Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
want. He would vote for free trade as far as it could be carried out with 
honour t i creditor, and not an iota farther. The Corn-laws, now 
they wer e, he did not regret; it would be madness to attempt to 
restore Indeed, looking to the events of the past months, abroad 
ud at b he was thankful that they had not remained to become 
a tool in the i sof mischievous men. Of course he was for retrenchment, as 
far us practicable: he wished burdens to be taken off the working classes, aud as 
far a i e done with satety to the state; if he would not keep down salaries 
is low a f them might wish, it is becuuse he felt obliged to take a com- 
prebensive view of what was for the benefit of the state. He went with his 
hes ' , ques endowment in Ireland: be would op 
pos ve vi it iesthood, from whatever quarter it might 
conn Bau nse, supported grants tor the education of the poor. “| ask 
you, mov ti it you educate your children, why one or the other of them 
mld not rise to be Archbishop of Canterbury? (* Ok, okt”) Ah, you laugh 
it iden you being an Archbishop; bat if your son was once in the tiie- 
way i ‘ ' you would Warp fit up (L iughte r and cheers.) But there 
ire other | I suppose you bave some distant respect for the Judges of the 
lant ? | ittle.”) L have nodoubt that my friend there in the white hat, if he 
hissed tao ition, would bave risen to be a Judge, or to some other eminent 
position. (Laughter.) | tell you, my friends, there has been many a man who has 
been Arciibisiiop of Canterbury, or Lord Chancel r,ora Judge, who has ripen tron 
as low a rank im society as any that stand here, (Cheers.) All these conditions 
e¢ condition ouly, bat certainly not without it—you must have 
‘ eat you must hard-working men, you must be painstaking 
‘ \ itellivent as my triend in the white hat there—( Great 
‘ J yit for t is reason why that fellow, I don't know 
“ i Ru Whig. or I but | know enough of him to know that if 
he brad te e tideway be would have had as good a chance as | have, 
I tell 1 r there is | lya man ot large landed property in the 
West \ hire, yt trace up that his father or his grand- 
. ‘ ' er wi trade. (4A ery of “ Lord Fitzwilliam 
eas mn Ali, lsu , atv sson why you did not hike bis sen. but 


1 tia ‘ Ll ain p wl t v (¢ ers.) My grandfather was in as hu e 





7 i ina wy l but he worked his way up to a good 
position i t sane; avd L hope I don't cecupy a despicable ovr, 
( Chee ) f ! you, it is your own fault, f you are wei 
educa i ii be your children’s fault, if they are well educated, 

they » bet ito as prominent situations a3 the state can furtuisl, 
It occurs te m this moment, that the person whose vame I bear was a Blue- 


cout boy, educated at the school here in Leeds. Judge Denison, whose nawe | 
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bear, rose from the working classes of Leeds, and I am proud of it—he walked to 
London, because he had not money enough to carry him there, and he became a 
Judge. Go and do thou likewise: but do not distract your attention from your 
business, or the education of your children, in the pursuit of shadows, which, 
when you catch them, are not worth having—which now only deceive you as 
to their value. As the day is very agreeable, and you have much to do—(Loud 
cries of “ Go on!”)—why, gentlemen, I was told I should not get a hearing, and 
here you call upon me to go on. I must really scratch 7 head to consider what 
more I have to say. (Great a) I have no doubt many gentlemen are 
anxious to put questions tome; and therefore, for the present, I shall willingly 
stop. I lay myself entirely open to you: put your questions, and I will give you 
a fair and candid answer: but for the present I shall stop.” (Loud cheers.) 

A multitude of questions on the religious endowment, church-exten- 
sion, the suffrage, differential duties, Ecclesiastical Courts, electoral dis- 
tricts, and Bishops sitting in the House of Lords, were put to Mr. Denison; 
and received answers which, even when they opposed the popular feeling, 
always diverted it by their plump honesty and downrightness of Conserva- 
tive tone. 

No formal motion was put to the meeting; and Mr. Denison retired 
“amidst mingled cheers and hootings, but the former greatly predomi- 
nated.” 

Each candidate is making a tour of the Riding, and addressing the 
people in the great towns. Sir Culling E. Eardley has been at Sheffield, 
Barnsley, Huddersfield, and Bradford; and Mr. Denison at Barnsley and 
Bradford. Neither candidate has much altered his electioneering position ; 
each seems to address the same audiences with dexterity and success. At 
Bradford, the two candidates confronted each other, and addressed the 
same audience from the same hustings; competing with goodhumoured 
rivalry and a certain astute candour in the endeavour to secure the popular 
favour. For instance— 

A Mr. Copley asked if the candidates were in favour of abolishing copyholds, 
and making all leasehold tenures ? 

Sir Culling Eardley—* Why, gentlemen, these are very sharp questions.” 

Mr. Denison—* Ah, you have never been in Bradford before.” 

Sir Culling Eardley—* No, I never was in Bradford before; but when I am 
Member, I hope to come back again.” He thought it would be desirable to have 
all tenures alike. 

Mr. Denison would not vote for any such thing. 

Mr. Copley—* Are you in favour of abolishing Church-rates ? ” 

Sir C. Eardley—* Yes.” 

Mr. Denison—* No.” (Great laughter.) 

Mr. Rawson asked if they were in favour of abolishing the Ecclesiastical 
Courts ? 

Sir Culling Eardley—* I should wish to give a reason.” 

Mr. Denison—* Why, my good friend, reasons are never satisfactory to your 
opponents, and your friends do not want them.” 

Sir Culling Eardley—“ Ah, but they are satisfactory to the electors.” So he 
oy his reasons and his opinion too—shortly, that the Courts had oppressed 

r. Shore, and such Courts should be abolished. 

Mr. Denison agreed that Mr. Shore had been hardly used, but would preserve 
the Courts. 

A meeting of Free-traders in Manchester was held at the League Rooms 
on Tuesday evening, for the purpose of promoting Sir Culling Eardley’s 
election for the West Riding. Mr. George Wilson, Chairman of the League, 
presided. After a discussion of some length, in which Mr. John Bright, 
Mr. James Kershaw, and others took part, the following resolution was 
unanimously passed; and a numerous committee was appointed to give 
active aid— 

“ That, inasmuch as Sir Culling Eardley Eardley has been nominated as a 
candidate for the representation of the West Riding by the delegates assembled at 
Normanto: on Wednesday last, and in his address and speeches has avowed him- 
self in favour of free trade, retrenchment of the public expenditure, Parliamentary 
reform, and opposed to the extension of the principle of religious endowments, this 
meeting calls upon the Liberal electors of the West Riding resident in Lancashire 
to give their hearty support to their friends in Yorkshire, and to p:omote by all 
proper means the return of Sir Culling Eardley Eardley to Parliament.” 

The excitement of the contest has spread to London. A large number 
of gentlemen in the Temple, both Conservative and Whig, who have votes 
for the West Riding, have formed a Committee for Mr. Denison, and expect 
to poll 160 out of some 200 Temple votes on his side. 

Mr. Roebuck’s admirers have at last broken ground in his favour. A 
large meeting, chiefly of Chartists, was held in his favour at Leeds on 
Wednesday; at which Mr. Carbutt, Mr. Baines, and some other of Sir 
Culling Eardley’s supporters, appeared, and attempted to turn the tide of 
opinion. ‘Their explanations were replied to by Mr. Luccock and others; 
ultimately they were hooted into silence; and resolutions were passed ap- 
pointing a deputation to wait on Sir Culling with a request to withdraw, 
and on Mr. Roebuck with a requisition for him to start as a candidate. 


A series of terribly atrocious crimes has beeu committed at Stanfield Hall, near 
Wymondham, the residence of Mr. Isaac Jermy, Recorder of Norwich. Mr. Jer- 
my and his son have been assassinated; Mrs. Jermy, and a female servant, des- 
perately wounded. This is the most connected account of the act and its cireum- 
Stances, as yet accessible. “ Mr. Jermy, his son, and Mrs. Jermy, dined together 
on Tuesday evening. The butler, a man-servant, and two females, were on the 
premises. Two female servants had gone to Wymondham, and had returned to 
the park, but were not in the hall before eight o'clock. About half-past eight 
o'clock, Mr. Jermy left the diningroom, and walked through the hall to the front 
of the building. On returning, just as he entered the porch, a man, wrapped up 
in a cloak and wearing a mask, fired a pistol at him; and the ball lodged in the 
upper part of the left breast, close to the shoulder. He fell, and instantly expired ; 
but, owing to what followed, was not removed for nearly an hour. The assassin 
went to the servants’ entrance to the right, passed through the passage across the 
building, and met the butler. With a pistol in each hand, he motioned 
the butler to go back. Being greatly alarmed at the apparition of a man 
in a mask presenting two pistols, the butler retired into his pantry. The 
assassin proceeded onwards to the turn of the paseane, where was a dark 
recess and «a door opening into another passage leading to the back of the 
prewises. He appears to have arrived in the recess just as Mr. Jermy's 
son, alarmed at the report of a pistol, left the diningroom: the young 
gentlein in went to the door opening into the back passage; the man fired at him, 
and shot him through the right breast, killing him on the spot. Mrs. Jermy, 
hearing a noise, went to the same place; and, while she knelt over the lifeless 
body of her husband, the assassin fired a pistol at her. The shot shivered one of 
her arms and wounded ber in the breast. Her maid, Elizabeth Chestney, more 
Courageous than the other servants, went to the same spot to see what was the 
Matter; and while clasping her mistress, the murderer ) wel another pistol 
at her, and seriously wounded her in the thigh. The female servants, thinking 
they should all be murdered, hid themselves. The man-servant, who was then in 
the stables, hearing all this firing, and supposing that the house was attacked by 
@ number of ruffians, swam across the moat which surrounds the house, and set 








off to Wymondham; where he gave the alarm, and caused a telegraphic m 

to be sent to Norwich police-station. The murderer, therefore, had no difficnl 
in making his escape. The two female servants, who had gone to Wymondham 
returned with two young men; and while they stood outside of the moat talking’ 
they heard the report of a pistol, and saw the flash: they thought that young Mr. 
Jermy was trying to frighten them, and they went to the lodge.” When the alarm 
was given to the police, they were directed to arrest a person named Rush, on sus- 
picion. This man is a farmer and auctioneer, living at Bethell; he had had legal 
disputes with Mr. Jermy. At two o'clock on Wednesday morning, the officers 
went to Rush’s house, and watched it. At five o'clock they saw him strike a 
light, and heard him ring fer his servant: they entered the place, and arrested 
him. Under his bed was found a damp cloak, and in the same room a wet pair 
of boots. 

Rush was examined at Wymondham House of Correction, on Thursday; but 
the reporters were desired not to take notes at that stage. It appears, however 
that Mrs. Jermy and her maid had sworn to Rush as the murderer, he having 
been taken to their bedside the night before. Rush behaved very coolly. He ig 
about forty-five years of age. It was proved that he was absent from his house 
at the period of the murders. The inquiry was adjourned. 

An inquiry was commenced on thesame day. Mr. Jermy was sixty-nine years 
old; his son thirty. A ball had passed through the father’s heart; the son wag 
a through the body on the right side. An assassin on the outside of the 
rall could see the family assembled in the diningroom. Mrs. Jermy had a little 
daughter with her, and it is supposed that the murderer wished to destroy the 
whote family at a swoop; for when he left the place he threw down a written paper 
to this effect— 

“ There are seven of us, all armed—two inside, and five out. You servants keep in 
the servants’ hall. If any of you attempt to follow, you will be shot dead. We are 
come to take possession of the estate. THOMAS PkKEsTON, the rightful owner.” 

On Thursday night, Mrs. Jermy and the maid were in a pitiable condition, 
The lady’s arm had been amputated, and the servant was not expected to live 
through the night. Labourers were emptying the moat to endeavour to find the 
fire-arins of the assassin. 


Ellis Norris, a groom in Chorley, has carried off and married a young lady who 
was an inmate of a lunatic asylum there. Miss Durie, twenty-three years old, 
was confined on the certificates of two physicians: some accounts say she has 
3,000/. a year, while others declare that she has no fortune of her own. Norris 
often went to the asylum to convey his master as a visiter to the proprietor of the 
place; he saw Miss Durie at a window, engaged her affections, and visited her at 
night for months, by means of a ladder which he placed against a window 
—hiding it by night in a disused coal-pit. An elopement and marriage were 
concerted ; a licence was obtained; one night the groom carried off the lady; and 
eventually he married her, at Chester. Next day, constables arrived, and took 
the lunatic back to Chorley. Norris was given into custody by the keeper of the 
asylum: as no evidence was produced against him, he was discharged by the 
Magistrates, but could get no assistance from the Bench in retrieving bis wife. 

The Northern part of Buckinghamshire and the adjoining country bave of late 
been infested by a gang of daring burglars. No lone house is considered safe; 
the thieves go in bands, armed, to the farms in the dead of night, and carry off 
all the money they can extort or find. The evil has got to such a pitch, that a 
meeting has been held at Buckingham to devise means of putting an end to it; 
Sir Harry Verney, M.P., presiding. [t was resolved to offer a reward of 100J. for 
the conviction of the robbers who pillaged the house of Mr. French, a farmer; and 
to adopt a similar course in any future case. 


IRELAND. 

The Southern Reporter announces a “ uew agitation,” under the auspices 
of “the Society for Promoting an Annual Sitting of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment in Ireland for Conducting Irish Business.” 

“ Public weekly meetings will, it is said, take place; at which, in addition to 
the parties who have heretofore been prominent leaders in the new movement, it 
is reported that Mr. Butt, Q.C., will take up an advanced position amongst its 
advocates. 

“ It is very well known that the interchange of political visitations of late are 
not solely confined to mere pleasure excursions. Tt was not merely to purchase 
baby linen, and look at the collection of wild beasts in what the humbler classes 
of Dublin commonly call the ‘’Logical Gardens, that the British Premier visited 
the Irish metropolis early in September; neither is it upon any merely per- 
sonal grounds that Lord Clarendon is absent from his post for so long a 
time at this period. You may be well assured that some important changes are 
under consideration, though [ do not pretend to specify with accuracy their 
nature. But I may state this much advisedly, referring to a communication in 
one of my letters during Lord John Russell's brief stay in Dublin, that [ can 
collect now additional grounds in corroboration of a project which I stated to have 
been then rumoured as partly connected with the noble Lord's visit, namely, the 
abolition of the Viceroyalty in Ireland, It is by no means unlikely, that if Lord 
Clarendon returns to this country, or is succeeded within a short time by some 
other nobleman in a lke capacity, that it will be the last of an Irish Lord-Lieu- 
tenant we shall see. The grounds which would be urged in Parliament for such 
a step I have already pointed out, namely, tinancial retrenchment (Ireland being 
in so far as that is concerned, the sufferer, it wouldn't be cavilled at in the Eng- 
lish Senate on that score); and next, that such a step would tend to centralize 
and consolidate British dominion in Ireland, as was more fully observed upon in 
the leiter referred to.” 





The arguments on the writs of error in the Dublin Court of Queen's 
Bench were concluded on Friday; but the Judges delivered no judgment on 
that or the next day—Suaturday being the last day of term. Judgment is 
therefore deferred till Hilary term, and will probably be delivered in the se- 
cond week of January. Meanwhile, the prisoners will remain at Richmond 
Bridewell. 

The Tipperary Commission had been adjourned until Tuesday the 5th 
December, for the trial of the peasants charged with taking part in the Bal- 
lingarry insurrection: it is now understood, however, that no adjourned 
Commission will be held, and that the prisoners against whom bills for 
high treason had been found will not be tried until the Spring Assizes 
for South Tipperary. 

Mr. Dunne, the Lord Mayor of Dublin, has met with an odd defeat. 
After election to be Lord Mayor, he vacated, by rotation, his Councillor's 
seat, not doubting an easy return; but he was opposed by Mr. Lambert, a 
Conservative tallow chandler, and beaten by 122 to 108; and thereby the 
Mayoralty became vacant. A new election will be had in place of another 
retiring Councillor, and it is expected that Mr. Dunne will be elected and 
replaced in his lost dignity. 


Evictions continue in the South. ‘I'he occupiers of the larger class of 
farms are emigrating, many of them without paying rent or poor-rate; and 
the smaller holders are put out by ejectment. The stories in the Curk 
Ezaminer, Tipperary Vindicator, and other journals, are all of the old 
Stump. 

A pleasing contrast to such saddening incidents, is the following report 
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John Chambers and Mr. William Ramsay, the 
# judges at & late show ” on his property at Gweedore, in Donegal. s 

In spite of the difficulties of the last two years, they say, there were “ many 
competitors for the premiums given, through your Lordship, by the Irish Pea- 
santry Society. It is true there were not so many socks and stockings exhibited 
gs in former years; but this, we believe, is owing to the scarcity of wool, caused 
by many of the tenants being obliged to sell their sheep to enable them to pur- 
food: however, the quality was equal, if not superior, to the samples shown 

It is evident that the suggestions offered by Messrs. tee and 
been of the greatest benefit, as the articles 
jn this line made on this estate are superior to any we have seen in Ireland. The 
industry of the women is perceptible, from the quantity and quality of the flan- 
nels, ped-ticking. blankets, and cloth, shown this day: the neatness of the several 
parcels would reflect credit upon any manufactory ; the bed-ticking, in particular, 
js excellent. The butter is superior to any exhibited in former years, and better 

cked; and the trade must increase Im that mountainous and well-grassed 
istrict.” 

“On the townland of Doora, near Ennis, four deaths have occurred in one 
house from starvation, under circumstances of the most horrifying nature. It 
appears that two families, of the name of Linnane and Quin, were residing in 
= same cabin. Linnane, the father of one of these families, is at present un- 
a lengthened imprisonment in Ennis gaol for sheep-stealing. He held 
two acres of Jand, on which there was @ small quantity of potatoes. Previous to 
harvest, this family, having no means of support, went into the workhouse; but 
Jeft it shortly afterwards, that they might use the potatoes which they had 
Janted. After these were consumed the family did not obtain relief; which was 
jmmediate cause of the tragical events which followed. The other family, 
named Quin, who resided in the same cabin, were obtaining one-and-a-half stone 
of meal per week; which, however, they divided with Linnane’s family. One 
of the Quins took fever; and on being removed to hospital, half a stone of the 
weekly quantity of meal was stopped from the family; but on recovering from 
fever, and again joining the family, their rations were not increased to the former 
quay and thus nine individuals (of which number the two families consisted ) 
were left solely dependent on one stone of meal per week, and were in the habit 
of gathering turnip-tops, or anything they a collect, to add to their scauty 
fare. The consequence was, 
Linnane, died, and was buried by the others in the garden adjoining the house. 
Bridget Quin died on the 16th, Mary Quin on the 19th, and Mary Linnane (the 
mother) on the 
the surviving children until the 
family was discovered. On approaching 


to Lord George Hill, by Mr. 


j or years. 
in Hey, of the Poultry, London, have 


dergoin g 


24th instant, when the shocking condition of the 
to the door of the cabin, the stench pro- 
ceeding from it was so great as to render it impossible to enter until a small 
window in the back part of the cabin was broken open, to allow a current of air 
to pass through it. When the remaining members of the family made their ap- 
— outside the cabin, they presented such a horrible spectacle that it would 
in vain to attempt a description of it. On entering the cabin, it was found 
that part of one of the corpses had been eaten away by rats.”—-Clare Journal. 


SCOTLAND. 

Mr. Macaulay has accepted the Rectorship of Glasgow University, and 
has informed the electors that he will visit the Western metropolis about 
the New Year, for the purpose of being installed. Lord John Russell 
never had time to go through this ceremony, and it is surmised that his 
supposed indifference was the cause of his not being reélected. 

Mr. Lefevre has left Edinburgh, having fulfilled his mission in gathering 
information about the Annuity-tax and the Fishery Board. 

It is with great pleasure we learn that Mr. Black has received intimation, 
through Lord John Russell, of her Majesty's intention to confer on him 
the honour of knighthood, in acknowledgment of his eminent public ser- 
vices. We cannot, however, affect to say that we are deeply grieved at 
Mr. Black having, in accordance with his simple and manly tastes, seen fit 
t decline the title.—Scotsman. 

A meeting has been held at Stranraer, to oppose the endowment of the 
Romanist priests; and the resolutions against apy State endowment of reli- 
gion passed unanimously. 

The Duke of Buccleugh has consented to the erection of 
edifice at Wanlochhead. 


a Free Church 


A Finance Reform Association has been formed in Edinburgh; the new | 
Lord Provost, Mr. Johnston, appearing at the head of the Provisional Com- | 
i Mr. William Chambers, aud | 


mittee. The movement originated with 
every effort is made to keep clear of general politics. Few of the old 
Whig party have yet joined the Association, and scarcely any of the Con- 
servatives; the list is for the most part made up of those who voted for 
Mr. Cowan, or who are Dissenters. 


The High Court of 
dispose of the case of Henry 


aD 

Justiciary met at Edinburgh on Saturday last, to 
Ranken and Robert Hamilton, whom a Jury 
lately found “ guilty of sedition, in so far that they used language calculated 
to excite popular disaffection and resistance to lawful authority.” 

On the preceding Saturday, the counsel for the prisoners had opposed 
the Crown motion for judgment, on the ground that such a verdict was 
equivalent to one of acquittal. The Jury studiously omitted from their 
verdict the word “intended,” which preceded the words “ calculated” in 
the charge of the indictment. Before passing sentence, the Lords of Jus- 
ticiary pronounced judgment on this objection. 


The Lord Justice Clerk thought that to hold this verdict to be equal to | 


“ Not guilty,” was opposed to sound reasoning and common sense- 

He quoted a great number of cases, 
dictment for sedition to aver that the words were “ intended” to produce popular 
disaffection and resistance to lawful authority; and he contended, that if it was 
not necessary for the public prosecutor to aver “intention,” it was not necessary 
for the Jury to find such “ intention.” The crime of sedition consists in wilfully, 
unlawfully, and to the public danger, using language ¢ ilculated to produce gene- 
ral disaffection, disloyalty, and resistance to lawful authority. The law did not 
look for or require the general dole, or legal malicious intention or purpose with 
reference to the precise intent which the words were calculated to produce. If 
such purpose was also proved, the case would be one of a more aggravated kind 
of sedition. It was satisfactory to him that the Jury had left out the word in- 
tended, because it left the case in a less aggravated light. 

Lords Mackenzie, Moncrieff, Medwy», and Wood, coincided “ in the 
main” with the Lord Justice Clerk. ‘The Lord Justice General was ab- 
sent. Lord Cockburn was dissentient; and gave his reasons at great length 
for the objections to sentence, considering the verdict tantamount to an ac- 
quittal. 

He held that there could be no 
guiltiness of intention; that evil 


sedition unless there was some direct or indirect 
2 intention was indispensable to the commission of 
the crime. He had looked over all the indictments in the well-known State 

trials of the last century, and he could not find one in which the wickedness of 
mind of the accused was not charged; although, no doubt, the charge was nob 


that on the Gth instant one of the children, Susan | 


20th; and these three corpses remained lying in the house with | 


to show that it was not essential in an in- | 


always framed in the same way. The use of the words averring “ wickedness” 
showed that the prosecutor must have understood that it was necessary for him 
| to embrace it in the indictment; and certainly the intention was not left out in the 

course of the trial. Assuming that the evidence of intention was essential to the 
offence, it was the province of the Jury to find it proved; and as they had not 
done so, he held that there ought to be no straining of the verdict to make it ex- 
press what it did not do, and least of all when that straining was against the 
prisoners, and for the benefit of the public prosecutor. 

A majority of Judges “ repelling ” the objections, the sentence of the 
Court was four months’ imprisonment. In pronouncing it, the Lord Jus- 
tice Clerk said to the prisoners— 
| J would fain hope and trust—I express it with sincerity, for I have collected 

it somehow, I cannot tell how, in the course of this trial, from your whole manner 
and demeanour—that it is not likely that you will again rashly, wantonly, and 
recklessly use such language as you have done on previous occasions.” 


widow of Buttergask, near Dunblane, has been mur- 
: on Sunday sennight, dhe 


Janet Anderson, an aged 
dered by a robber. She kept a little huxter’s shop 
was found in her house with her skull cleft from a blow with an axe; she w 
still alive, but speechless, and she died soon after. About 151, mostly in silver, 
had been stolen. Jvhn Kellochar, an Irishman, who had worked on the Scottish 
Central Railway, recently lodged with Mrs. Anderson, and knew her habits and 
what money she had. On him suspicion is strongly fixed. He was seen near the 
| shop on the Sunday afternoon, and then left the place; on the following Tuesday 
he was arrested at Glasgow: there were marks of blood on his clothes, aud a con- 
siderable sum of silver money was found at his lodgings. It is surinised that 
Kellochar broke into the widow's house on the Sunday, expecting that she would 
as was her general custom, have been at church; but finding her at home, an 
ready to resist his robbing her, he seized an axe and struck her. 

A strange accident has happened to a goods-train on the North British Rail- 
way. Near Cockburn’s Path the line runs on & high embankment close to the 
sea; as the train was passing this, a fierce gale of wind blew off the roof of ong of 
the carriages, on which a guard was posted, and roof and man fell to the base of 
the embankment. The accident was not discovered till the train arrived at & 
station. It was feared that the guard had been drowned iv the sea; but he was 
found alive, though seriously hurt. 





| 

| 

| we — 

| Foreign and Colonial. 

National Assembly devoted Saturday to the disposal of 
usations against General Cavaignac for his 
conduct as Minister of War in the insurrection of June. ‘The galleries of 
the hall were crowded with spectators; and, for the first time since the 
| opening of the National Assembly, the front and second range of seats were 
| occupied by ladies. The Deputies assembled earlier than usual, and the 
| chair was taken by M. Marrast at one o'clock. 

| General Cavaignac entered the tribune, and, w ith a brief preface, ques- 
tioned the gentlemen whom he had named on the Tuesday before, “ if they 


France —The 
M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire’s ace 


had written or said anything in support of the attacks made on him in con- 
nexion with the events of June; or if they thought he had betrayed his 
duties on that occasion ?” 

In answer to this appeal, M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire entered the tribune 
and produced an “ historical document,” composed two mouths ago, in no 
contemplation of the present occasion: this document he proceeded to read 
as his indictment against General Cavaignac. Its charges, which were 
marshalled with little oratorical display, may be briefly catalogued. 

General Cavaignac was charged with direct disobedience of the Executive Com- 
mittee’s orders, both in respect to the number of troops he was required to bring 
into Paris before the outbreak, and in respect to his conduct in the course of the 
battle; with pursuing such measures as allowed the rebels to gain great strength 
before they were regularly attacked, and so increasing the loss of lives on e 
side in the struggle; and with pursuing these measures, and also with using 
solitical intrigue, a8 a means to secure the ends of a personal ambition. It was 

nown to the Executive Committee that the disbanding of the national workshop 
artisans was to be used as & starting-point of outbreak: General Cavaignac was 
therefore commanded to assemble in or near Paris regular troops, Moveable 
Guards, Republican Guards, and police, with artillery and cavalry, to the amount 
of 40,000 men; and 20,000 men of the army of the Alps were to be put in motion 
towards Paris, and held as a reserve not far off. These orders were iven on the 
20th of May; but they were delibers'«ly disobeyed. It was found from General 
Foucher that in the month of June uo mre troops were in Paris than the 10,000 
men originally brought there by M. Avago. On the 22d June, M. Marie sent 
from the Luxembourg a note informing General Cavaignac that all the police- 
| reports assigned the Place du Panthéon and the Luxembourg as intended places 
| of union for the disaffected next morning, and demanding two regiments of in- 
| fantry and cavalry to be sent to the Panthéon. The time of arrival should have 
been six o'clock, but no troops had arrived at seven, though 2,000 workmen had 
| then assembled. General Cavaignac denied having received the orders; but Ge- 
neral Foucher stated that he personally delivered them: and it might be added, 
that General Foucher, though wounded in the insurrection, had since been dis- 
missed from hs command by General Cavaignac, and removed to an inferior com- 
mand in a distant department. 

Then as to General Cavaig 
June, the Committee discussed with 
Lamartine, Marie, and Ledra-Rollin, 
cades; M. Cavaignae was of a contrary opinion. : 
port the National Guards by troops of the Line. At the commencement of the 

struggle there would have been no danger in dispersing the troops throughout 
| Paris; and the troops might have been certain of having the National Guard with 
them. When the barricades were made and armed, they became s0 many for- 

tresses, that must be taken by breach. To allow barricades to be constructed, 

when they could be prevented, is @ great fault. “ Do you wish an example?” 
| said M. St. Hilaire: “at the corner of the Rue du Bac a barricade was in con- 
struction; a platoon of dragoons, who were passing, 


charged vigorously, and 
the attempt was not renewed during the four days of combat. The same 
thing occurred at the Porte St. Denis, where the Third Legion destroyed 
barricades in the course of construction, which were not afterwards re- 
commenced. From these delays how much blood has been spilled. The only 
act which could be forced upon General Cavaignac was to call the artillery from 
Vincennes: but again, the order given was bot executed until the following day. 
M. Ledru-Rollin in vain gave orders; the plans of General Cavaignac prevente 
everything. Instead of positive orders, the N tional Guards were desired to wait; 
and in their despair the National Guards uttered the most bitter complaints 
against the Executive Commission. At half-past twelve o'clock M. Bixio arrived 
in all haste, and told the General that with 200 men he would prevent barricades 
being erected in the suburb of St. Jacques. The General replied, that he would 
not scatter and compromise his troops. M. Bixio then told him that he did not 
understand street-fighting, and pledged himself to recapture all the barricades 
without bloodshed. The General persisted in his refusal; and at three o'clock he 
proceeded to the barricades of the Boulevard du Temple, and remained absent 
until past eight o'clock, although he was only to be away half an hour. Mes- 

sieurs Marie and Ledru-Rollin alone stopped at the Presidency; and as the Gene- 
| ral had requested them not to give orders 


nac’s general plans. On the morning of the 23d 
him the scheme of action. Messieurs Arago, 
wished to oppose the erection of the barri- 

The Commission desired to sup- 


in his absence, lest they should be con- 
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trary to his own, those two gentlemen found themselves in the most critical posi- 
tion, being obliged to refuse all the demands of assistance they received from all 
quarters.” It was not till the afternoon of the 24th that General Cavaignac 
would commence the attack. His plan was to interfere in nowise till the barri- 
cades were erected, and then to pour his troops in columns on particular points. 
But General Cavaignac was not in Paris in 1830 or in February 1848; lie had 
never seen a barricade; and he resolved to wage war in the streets as he had been 
accustomed to do in the plains of Algeria. 

M. St. Hilaire then narrated the stages of the political intrigue whereby, as he 
declared, General Cavaignac overthrew the Committee and assumed the supreme 
executive power. M. Adelswiird came on the 22d of June to the Rue du Poictiers, 
and avnounced from General Cavaignac that he was “ disposed to assume the go- 
vernment.” The Club was astounded. M. Garnier Pagés went to the Assembly 
to ascertain its feeling, and obtained an almost unanimous adhesion. At noon on 
the 23d, Messrs. Arago, Marie, Lamartine, and Ledru-Rollin, made a last en- 
deavour to induce General Cavaignac to commence the attack. The General re- 

lid, “ Let our National Guard defend their shops. I remember 1830, and would 

low out my brains sooner than allow a single company to be compromised.” M. 
Arago replied, that his suicide would answer no purpose, and that it would be 
fitter for him to attack the barricades. The General replied, “ If the insurgents 
should gain ground, I will retire with my troops into the plain of the Vertus and 
St. Denis, and there give them battle.” “We will not follow you,” added M. 
Arago. Shortly afterwards, General Cavaignac, who was walking up and down 
in the greatest agitation, went up to a group of members of the circle of the Palais 
National, and said to them, “ What are you deliberating about? Paris is up, 
and in two hours the insurgents will have invaded the Assembly. It is a revo- 
lution.” An instant afterwards, M. Pascal Duprat entered the Assembly; and, 
on his motion, a decree was issued, declaring Paris in a state of siege, and invest- 
ing General Cavaignac with the most extensive powers. 

General Cavaignac rose and made a defensive speech of more than three 
hours’ duration. He spoke with a sustained vigour and debating dexterity 
which amazed the Chamber; passing calmly by, or happily replying in his 













brief characteristic manner, to numberless interruptious which for so 
time assailed him. Before sitting down, he obtained a complete I 
mentary victory. It is impossible, however, for us to do more than indi- 


cate the main features of his defence. 


He began by disclaiming any quarrel with the Executive Committee. He 
well remembered receiving the orders of the Committee to station in Paris a 
garrison of 20,000 men. On examining the barracks, he found that 25,000 






could be brought into Paris. He appr aled to General Bédeau wh he had 
not conferred much with him on the arrangements for compressing more troops 
into Paris. 

General Bédeau—* I beg to say that this is perfectly true.” 

General Cavaignac—* I have demanded a copy of the orders I issued relative 
to the increase of the garrison of Paris. This copy is an official copy from the 
archives of the Ministry at War; and if my adversaries desire to verily the 
exactness of that statement, I authorize my colleague the Mmister at War, and 
even pray him to allow them to obtain whatever proofs they may think proper to 
obtain from him.” As early as the 19th of May he had sent out of Paris ten 
battalions of dépat, entirely composed of recruits, to replace them by old 
On the 20th of May he had applied to his colleagues of the Navy and_Publie 
Works to procure fresh accommodations for the troops, as there was only room for 
fourteen regiments. He contrived to lodge sixteen regiments or thirty-two batta- 


»idiers, 


lions, and twelve others were stationed in the immediate neighbourhvod. Oa the 25th 
and 28th of May further orders were transmitted to the military commanders to 
send up all the disposable troops. M. de Lamartine every day inquired as to the 
arrival of the troops: and was told, “ The orders have been given, and the troops 
are in movement.” Taking inio account the eifective strength of the Garde Mo- 
bile, the Garde Républicaine, and the Gardiens de Paris, the effective number of 
the garrison was 45,000 men; and it was afterwards increased to 53,000 by the 
arrive! of the division of the army of the Alps. 

Next, as to the letter written by M. Marie on the 22d. The troops demanded 
were sent; and written documents made it clear that in no instance did troops 
arrive at their point of destination an hour aud a balf, an hour, or half an hour, 
after the time fixed for their arrival—although many times more troops were 
demanded than could be de-patclhed. He had preserved M. Marie’s letter; “ 1 am 
happy (he said) in being able to produce this important letter, the original of 
which 1 refused to give up; but if the Assembly doubted—(“ Vo!")—I fully 
comprehend the exclamation of the Assembly; but 1 am far trom calling noisy 
manifestation to my help. I do not insist. The Assembly has understood me; 
I merely add, that i would rather be a forger than an assassin. It is fortunate 
for me that, besides this proof of my having fulfilled the orders of the Execu- 
tive Committee, I could even indicate the numbers of the corps which | sent 
thither. Another letter was sent to me, at half-past one in the morning, from 
M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire; who informed me, in his own name, of the tacts M. 
Marie had stated to me in his letter, and in which he demanded troops for the 
Panthéon. 1 sent the troops demanded; but as it was the Luxembourg, the seat 
of the Government, which was to be attacked, I sent those troops to the Luxem- 
bourg.” He had accordingly faithfully executed the orders of the Executive 
Committee. 

General Cavaignac defended the plan by which he had combated the insur- 
rection. “ Of two things, one must have occurred: either the Commission found 
it bad or good. If they thought it good, it is enough for me, even should M, Gar- 
nier-Pagés and his colleagues judge it to be bad. 1 have always thought, and de- 
clared before the Assembly itself, that the most important thing of all, in order to 
defend a city against an émeute, is unity of command. 1 





I have also maintained 
this opinion in the bosom of the Executive Commission, though, doubtless, with 
less reserve—in a more soldierly mauner, if you like. L would not expose myself 
to the possibility that, in a given circumstance, any one could spit in my face, or 
tear off my epaulets, as was done to a Geveral I shall not name—but why should 
I not vame hin ?—to General Tempoure. Without speaking of the moral or po- 
litical causes which have brought about the overthrow of two dynasties, oue of the 
material causes which have singularly facilitated their fall is, that the men they 
employed have always treated coutlicts in Paris as affairs of police, and not at all 
as serious combats. In the position of affairs at Paris on the 22d of June and 
the preceding days, I had the serious conviction that it was a battle that was pre- 

ring. On the 23d of June, the Executive Commission and myself took our 
parts with the clear understanding that I should have the complete command ot 
the troops—that the military command should not be divided, and that 1 should 
bring the troops into action in the manner that seemed fit to myself. Lt 
Executive Commission, before whom I laid my plan, held ditferent views, 
they had but to change their Minister. They did not do so; consequently 
let no one come and say they disapproved of my system. 
submitted that system to the Generals Laimoriciéve, Bédeau, and Foucher, 
Some days previous to the combat, and they all approved of it. I 
their silence as an assent to what I advance, [Each of the three Generals 
bowed assent.] Without entering into technical you can 
that the dispersion and insulation of troops would result in their being 
forcibly disarmed; and that was seen in what happened to the troops in the 
Place des Vosges. Engaging troops separately in those quarters where the 
émeute was raging, would have been to expose thei to be surrounded, and con- 
sequently lost. Do not all the returns Of the police state that barricades were 
being erected? The example of the Porte St. Denis was just mentioned, where 


the 


Besides, | 
consider 


details, Concelve 


| was the head-quarters of my friend General Latnoriciére.” (Laughter.) M. Bar. 


thélemy had asserted that the collision had only commenced at noon on the 24th, 
Now, he could read to the Assembly the returns of the Ministry of War; fj 
which it appeared that on the 23d thirty-five soldiers of the army had been killed 
and 160 wounded: among the latter was General Bédean. He had not received 
the returns of the casualties of the Gardes Mobiles; but the losses during the five 
days having amounted to 708, he was justified in saying that the fighting on the 
23d was as destructive as on any other day. During his absence, from three 
o'clock p.m. to eight o'clock, on that day, he had attacked and possessed himself 
of the barricade of the Rue du Temple; which he thought it would require only 
half an hour to carry, but which occupied the seven battalions under his orders 
three long hours.” 

After some additional explanation of details, General Cavaignac referred with 
an indignant disclaimer to the accusations of political ambition; and brought hig 
oration to a characteristic conclusion—* Is it possible that I, or any man in hig 
senses, would for his own ambition risk the lives of so many of his countrymen, 
the ruin of a great city, and the destruction of the National Assembly? No it 
is impossible. (Cheers.) All these calumnies must have an end. I am ready 
to discuss them when you please—now, tomorrow, at any time; and when at last 





| an end has been come to, it is no longer the pleadings of the advocate that will 


| away by ambition ? 


be witnessed, but the acts of a soldier.” (Great cheering, repeated several times.) 

M. Bixio rose to state, that though he had dissented from General Ca- 
yaignac as to the proper plans of defence, yet he protested with all the 
energy of the deepest conviction against the idea that General Cavaignage 
ever thought of opening a blood-stained path to power by treason or delay, 

M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire reéntered the tribune to explain— 

The friends in whose name he had read his “* simple historical document” had 
more than once asked him if he considered General Cavaignac culpable—carried 
“T always replied,” said M. St. Hilaire, “as I do now, that 
my thoughts never went to that extent.” 

Several Members—* Why, that’s a retractation !” 

M. St. Hilaire— no; it is rather a contirmation of what I have ever said,” 

General Cavaign rain rose—“ M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire has just said that 
he never dreamt of accusing me of ambitious calculations: let me then tell him, 
his style is faulty, and that he has suid more than he intended. The serieg 
of observations, which in your account follows me as a shadow, from minute to 
minute—which interprets my every action, making me act in concert with the 
Parliamentary plot you mention—this series, I repeat, goes further than your 
thoughts. I do not doubt your sincerity. Ido not know you; I have spoken to 
you but twice: but I can believe that, wounded in your feelings, in your affee- 
tions, and deceived in your hopes, you have written what you did not intend to 
write. But you yourself bave said that what you have written is history: now 
hi-tory does not remain buried in a secretaire; it is printed and put into circula- 
tion. Your declaration, then, does not suffice; it does not place me in a situation 
of unassailable honour.” 

M. Garnier-Pagés complained of the murmurs with which his friend was 
interrupted. 

“ Every word was interrupted by studied murmurs: they were precisely the 
same murmurs with which the Aides of M. Guizot drowned the voices of the 
members of the Extreme Left when they disclosed facts useful to the country.” 
M. Pagés went on to speak at much length in an ad captandum style, without 
reference to the charges against General Cavaignac. He avowed that he had no 
rancour against the individual; and was at a loss to conceive why the Republic, 
like the Monarchy, should be personified in a man. He charged General Cavai- 
cnac with enormous blunders, with dissimulation, and with base ingratitade to 
the Executive Commission, which made him a General of Division, Governor- 
( il of Algeria, and Minister of War, and which he in return conspired to 
throw to the earth. (Laughter.) 

M. Landrin, from personal knowledge of facts, bore testimony to the 
truth. 

On the 224, the Representatives of the Palais National assembled, and spon- 
taneously resolved to offer the Government to General Cavaignac. At six o'clock 
p.m. three Members waited on the General to apprize him of the resolution of 
the meeting. The General replied—“ I appreciate the gravity of existing cir- 
cumstances. If the Assembly commanded me, I should accede to its wishes; 
but we are adherents of the Executive Committee. Do you inform its members 
of your resolution, and I will do so on my side.” Thence they repaired to the 
Luxembourg, and received this honourable reply from the two Commissioners 
they met—* Tomorrow circumstances will be too grave for desertion; we will re- 
matin at our post.” 

M. Ledru-Rollin denied that troops were concentrated in Paris, and de- 
fied General Cavaignac to show it. He concluded a speech of similar staple 
to that of M. Garnier- Pages with a plea for an amnesty to the hungry men 
led away by conspirators in the days of June. 

General Cavaignac was surprised not to see M. Ledru-Rollin in the tri- 
bune, and addressed him personally, thus— 

“ If we both make a statement of our services, it will be seen which of the two 
has best served the Republic. Address insults to me, ard if 1 were a man to seek 
tu derive an advantage from what you say, be well convinced that I should prefer 
your insults to your praises.” * * * © T well foresaw,” said the General to 
the Assembly, “ that in connecting myself with M. Ledru-Rollin, violent passions 
would be let loose against me; and under the existing state of things 1 do not 
foresee that those passions can cease.” 

General Bédeau stated his opinion that the plan of combating the insur- 
rection was wisely prepared, and could not have been departed from with- 
out great risk; and it had been ably carried out. (Great sensation among 
the Moderates.) 

M. Dupont de T'Eure closed the debate with peaceful and paternal 
words— 

‘ Nothing but the peculiar circumstances in which we are placed could have 
determined me to appear in the tribune. I am profoundly afflicted at the dif- 
ferences that 1 have witnessed this day amongst us, and which canuot, if per- 
sisted in, but do injury to the Republic. But, after the luminous explanations 
siven by the President of the Council, bearing as they do such a character of 
loyalty, they ought to carry conviction into every mind. (Cries of That is true.”) 
lhey have carried conviction to mine, and I hope you will share in my feeling.” 











rene! 








. 
He moved a resolution, that “ The National Assembly, persisting in its 
decree of the 28th June last, declaring ‘ that General Cavaignac, chief of 


the Executive Power, had deserved well of his country,’ passes to the or- 
der of the day.” 

Twenty members having called for a division, a ballot commenced, and 
the resolution was aflirmed by 503 votes to 34. The result was hailed 
with shouts of acclamation, and a sitting of nearly twelve hours was con- 
cluded amid cries of “ Vive la République!” 

In the Assembly, on Tuesday, M. Bixio questioned the Government on 
the ailairs of Italy— 

He sought to kuow the situation of the Anglo-French mediation. He called 
attention to the accounts which had arrived of what is taking place in Rome; and 
declared that the Democratic party had made war on the cause of liberty. It 
was commenced by a cowardly assass nation, and is now finished by an attack 


the barricades, once destroyed, were not rebuilt: 1 can easily conceive that—it | upon his Holiness the Pope. 
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= General Cavaignuc himself replied— 
«1 have to state that the negotiations are going on. As soon as it was pos- 
sible after the outbreak at Vienna to apply to a regular Government, we insisted 


the necessity of a prompt solution being given to the Italian question. This 
= resentation has been attended to, and I hope soon to be able to state that some 
yi oe been come to on the subject.” 


mination has n : ; 
a to the question of Rome, it was only the day before yesterday that an 


official despatch informed us of what had taken place; and yesterday we sent or- 
ders to Marseilles to have 3,500 men emb irked on board steamers lying there, for 
the purpose of proceeding without delay to ¢ iwita Vecchia. “a Hear, hear !”) In 
addition, M. de Courcelles has been sent to Rome as Envoy Extraordinary. W e 
did not wait to take the orders of the Assembly on the question. ; In the first 
place, the case appeared of exceeding urgency ; and next, we believed that we 
were acting altogether in unison with the wishes of the Assembly. ( Cheers.) 
We reserved to ourselves merely to come here afterwards, and relate what we had 
done, feeling convinced that we should obtain your approbation.” (Chee rs.) 

General Cavaignac read the instruct ions given to M. de Courcelles. They di- 
rected him to proceed at once to R me in qu ality of Envoy Extraordinary: “ your 
mission having for object, to intervene, in the name of the French Republic, to have 
his personal liberty restored to the Pope, should he Lave been deprived of it. 
Further, should it happen that he has witherawn from Rome, to offer him a pro- 
per reception on the part of the I rench nation. (Cheers.) You are not to in- 
terfere in any way in the political affairs passing at Rome; your mission being 
confined to the purpose just stated relative to his Holiness the Pope. oe ae 
You are to see that the troops be quartered at Civita Vecchia, or in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, so as to be able to a $s may seem best for the success of 
your mission,—namely, the safety of the Pope, and his temporary withdrawal to 
the territory of the Republic. Such conduct is in full accordance with the old 
policy of Franc>, which we cannot now depart from; it relates to the aid which 
ought to be given to the Pope's person.” 

M. Ledru-Rollin wanted a discuss 
that it should be had on Thursday. 

On Wednesday morning, all the Paris papers announced, that “it is 
by mistake that a journal announced yesterday that the Pope had been 
obliged to quit Rome.” Some of the Opposition papers commented with 
ridicule on the alacrity with which troops had been sent to rescue the 
Pope before he was in danger; and declared that the whole affair was an 
election manceuvre to favour General Cavaignac. 


a 













ym at ouce; but the Ass smbly resolved 


To counteract in some degree the influence of General Cavaignac’s tri- 
umph last Saturday on the pending canvass, the Bonapartists felt that 
something must be done immediately; and to meet this demand the 
following address was issued on Monday. 

“ Louis Napoleon Bonaparte to his Fe llow Citizens. 

“To recall me from exile, you have chosen me Representative of the People. 
On the eve of electing the Chief Magistrate of the Republic, my name is placed 
before you as a symbol of order and security. 

“This testimony of confidence, so honourable, is offered, I am aware, much 
more to that name than to me, who have as yet done nothing for my country; 
but the more the memory of the Eu ‘ ‘ 
ges, the more do I feel myself bound to explain to you my sentiments and prin- 
ciples. Between you and me there must be no misunderst unding. 

“Tam not an ambitious man, who dreams now of empire and of war, now of 
the application of subversive theories. Educated in free countries, in the s« hool 
of misfortune, I shall ever remain faithful to the duties imposed on me by your 
suffrages, and by the will of the Assembly. 

“If I were elected President, | would not shrink from any danger, from any 
sacrifice, to defend society, so audaciously attacked; I would devote myself en- 
tirely, and without any reserve, to the consolidation of a Republic, wise by its 
laws, honourable by its intentions, great and strong by its actions, 





peror protects me aud influences your suffra- 








“] would make ita point of honour to leave to my successor, at the end of 


four years, power « onsolidated, liberty untouched, and real progress accomplished. 

“ Whatever be the result of the election, I stall bow before the will of the peo- 
ple; and my concurrence is obtained in advance for whatever just and firm Go- 
yernment shall reéstablish order in the public mind, as well as in public affairs; 
shall effectively protect religion, private life, property—the eternal bases of every 
social state; shall bring about reforms where they are possible; shall calm animo- 
sities, reconcile parties, and thus permit our troubled country to calculate on a 
morrow. 


| 


“To reéstablish order, is to bring back confidence, to provide by credit for the | 


temporary insufficiency of resources, to restore the finances. 

“To protect religion and private life, is to insure liberty of worship and liberty 
of education. 

“To protect property, is to maintain the inviolability of the produce of all kinds 
of labour; it is to guarantee the independence and the security of possession, the 
indispensable foundation of civil liberty. 

“ As to practical reforms, the following are those which appear to me most ur- 
gent— 

“To allow every economy which, without disorganizing the public service, may 
permit a diminution of the imposts that are most burdensome to the people. To 
encourage enterprise, which, by developing the resources of agriculture, may, both 
in France and in Algeria, afford labour to unoccupied hands; to provide for the 
old age of labourers by provident institutions; to introduce into our industrial 
laws ameliorations which may tend, not to ruin the rich for the beuefit of the poor, 
but to found the wellbeing of each on the prosperity of all. 

“To restrain within just limits the number of employments that depend on the 
Government, and which often make a free nation a nation of applicants. 

“To avoid that disastrous tendency which leads the State to execute of itself 
what individuals can do as well and betterthanit. The centralization of interests 
and of enterprise belongs to the nature of despotism; the nature of a republic re- 
pels monopoly. 

“In a word, to preserve the liberty of the press from the two extremes which 
always compromise it—the arbitrary and the licentious. 

“ With war there is no relief for our evils. Peace shall therefore be the dearest 
of my wishes. France at her first Revolution was warlike, because she was com- 
pelled to be so. Invasion she met by conquest. Now that she is not assailed, she 
May consecrate her resources to pacific ameliorations, without at the same time 
abandoning a policy true and resolute. A great nation should either be silent or 
never speak in vain. 

“ To have regard to the national dignity, we must not neglect the army; the 
noble and disinterested patriotism of which has often been misunderstood, At 
the same time that we maintain the fundamental laws which constitute the 
strength of our military organization, we mu-t iichten, and not aggravate, the 
burden of conscription. | We must watch over tle present and the future, not only 
of the officers, but also of the sub-oflicers an diers, and provide a sure sub- 
sistence for the men who have long served under our colours. 

“ The Republic ought to be generous, and have f.ith in the future: hence I, 
who have myself been familiar with exile and captivity, anxiously desire to see 

) day when a magnanimous pardon may without danger put an end to all pro- 
Seriptions, and obliterate the last traces of our civil discords. 

“ Such, my dear fellow citizens, are the ideas that I would carry with meto the 
exercise of power, if you should call me to the Presidency of the Republic. 

= The task is difoult, the mission is immense—I know it; but I should not 


to accomplish it, by taking te the work, without distinction of party, men 


filled with spectators ; 


} 
} 
} 
| 





whom public opinion and their own elevated intelligence and probity would re- 
coinmend. 
Bes Besides, whoever has the honour to be at the head of the French people, there 
is for him an infallible method of doing good—namely, to will it. 
“ Paris, Nov. 27. Louis Naro.eon Bonararte.” 
The partisans of the two competitors for the Presidency have resorted to 
the plan of procuring ‘ , 4 


characters” of their favourites from men likely te 
influence votes: the supporters of Cavaignac have obtained a voucher by 
M. Dufaure; those of Louis Napoleon one by M. Ov'lon Barrot. The letter 
of M. Dufaure is remarkable for the explicitness ana warmth of its opinion; 
and promises, from the high character of the writer, to be a valuable card 
in the game of election. It was written to a M. Odier, in reply to a direet 
inquiry for M. Dufaure’s opinion of General Cavaignac’s “ character and 
intentions,” respecting which there still remained “ some doubt.” The 
following are its most striking points— 

“ | had directed my attention for a long time, in my Parliamentary studies, to 
those young officers who on the soil of Atrica so gl iously sustained the honour 
of our flag. Prepared by a severe education, tried by the fatigues and varied 
chances of military life, I saw them, strangers to our constitutional conflicts, 
resolutely pursuing the line traced out to them by their duty, and laborioush 

















gaining at the price of their blood all their grades on the field of battle. I felt 
that they formed the strongest and most serious part of ot tion; and 
Ir spected them from the bottom of my heart before I v ut divining 
that society in Fra would one day owe to them a debt of gratitu for the re- 
pression of the most criminal disorder in the terrible of June. I have been 


for two months in intimate and continual relations wit! of these officers of 
Africa, now become chief of the Executive power. The opinion which | bad con- 
ceived is now more firm and more fixed. 1 am not new in the study of men in the 


direction of public alluirs. 1 have been able to see closely, Ll have observed af 


leisure, for four years past, all the statesmen of these ti : | have known none 
whose language was more sincere, whose beart was n t l re disin- 
terested, whose mind was more just 1 more clear, than those of G il Cavaignac. 
I consider him to be the true Republican of our times—a | ! of wisdom, 
firmness, and conviction. He has a very decided opin t the Republic can be 


a war W 


ild ex pose 


founded in France only in the midst of peace. He fears that 
eral. Hence 


us either to internal convulsions or the domination of a victorious get 
his efforts to maintain peace; and be is assisted in t ) é prise by the 
ly to inspire in all the Governments of 
Europe. General Cavaignac knows as well as you and I, that a Republican 
Government, like any other, would be iny ! ss it should 
make it an absolute duty to protect all liberties and energeti ally main- 
tain public order. He has not in any res} or in any degree those 


confidence which he has been able alre 
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despotic or anarchical ideas which by “different modes w 1 alike lead 
the country to ruin. He combats both with eq r I am really as- 
tonished that his intentions should appear doubt M ive seen for 
five months how he has maintained order under the most difficult « jinstances, 
amid the warm emotions wh followed the days of June, and the ardent anxie- 


be 





ties which precede the election of the 10th of December. 1 coul! not conceive the 
t in these who can read the bottom of his heart.” 
M. Udilon Barrot is a bare recommendation, not free from 


shadow of a doul 
rhe letter of 
doubts— 


“] would have preferred a totally different candidate; but, compelled to pro 
I I 


nounce upon one of the two1 ames which alone have the « eof i r from 
the ballot-box, I will say, in reply to your demand, that, hesitations, 
I shall probably decide in favour of M. Louis Bonapar t reason that, 
not being pledged to any of the political parties who ha t about the Re- 


volution, he will be the more easily able to find capable men in every party willing 
to cooperate with him, and to accomplish thus the work of true conciliation, with- 
out exciting cries of treason among his ancient friends.” 


The Moniteur of Monday published a comparatiy 





tement of Frenck 


imports and exports during correspouding months of the years 1846, 1847, 
and 1848. ‘The receipts on merchandise imported in October 1846 were 
14,055,655 frances; in October 1847, 12,036,084 francs; and in October 


1848, only 9,089,703 francs. The receipts of the first t mths of the 
successive years 1846, 1847, 1848, were 128,450,461 fra 111.883,283 
franes, and 71,915,803 francs! Yet the years 1846 1847 were con- 
sidered years of disaster. In the midst of this general depression, one ar- 
ticle has maintained its imports in a singular way: t! lantity of raw 
cotton imported for home consumption in 1848 is nearly double the quantity 
imported in 1847, and is nearly equal to that of 1846 » exports have 


universally diminished. The fualling-off in the export of f/ssues of silk is 
very remarkable: in October 1846, it was 1,089; in 1847, 1,157; in 1848, 
only 135 metrical quintals. 

IraLy.—The assassination of Rossi proved to be but the commencemené 


of outbreak in Rome. It is described by the Roman correspondent of the 
Daily News— 

“The unfortunate Rossi had used last night language of a most insulting na- 
ture with reference to the Democratic party and the Opposition generally. This 
morning be had lined the streets with carabineers and cavalry id with an air of 
defiance was proceeding to open the Chambers more like a Dictator than a ré- 
sponsible functionary. Those who crowded round the gateway of the Cancellarig 
(where the Deputies meet) came rather to hiss and hoot than with any sangui- 
nary project; when, in evil hour, the haughty spirit of the Count suggested to 
him the fancy of braving by gesture and expression the hatred and hostility of 
{ them with an expression of wn contempt; 
r was forth oming 
» of the nex The dying man was 
oli, and in five minutes expired.” 
ther, vowed awfal 
to discover and 





the bystanders: he confronte An 
an universal yell was the result, a sudden onslaught, a dagye 
at once, and deeply buried in the right clavic! 
taken up to the rooms occupied by Cardinal Gazz 

“ The son of Rossi, standing over the dead body of his f 


‘ 
vengeance on the murderer, whom he says he will devote his lie 








kill.” 

The Dutchess of Rignano had written a most pressing letter to the 
Prime Minister, cautioning him not to attend the Senate-house on the 
opening day. The document was found on his person. 

Rome was predisposed to disorder. “ The sudden arriv il of the Cara 
bineers,” says a writer on the spot, “ the review of that body by the Minis- 
ter of the Interior, aud the report that they were to occupy the avenues 
leading to the Chamber of Deputies and the halls of tl University, had 
produced an unusual agitation among the people. An ill-advised article 
in the official Gazette, containing a bitter attack on the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, increased the excitement. ‘The Civic Guard appeared in uniform, bug 
as well as the oflicers, convinced that nothing s@* 
rious would take place. Crowds had assembled opposite the Palace and ig 
the adjacent square; but their behaviour was perfectly pacific, though s@ 
The hour of the sitting had arrived; the tribunes werg 
the Deputies had taken their seats. According to & 
new plan, the Chamber had been divided into three parts, the Right, | 
and Centre. Four Deputies only had taken their seats in the Centre; 
the rest occupied the Left. The article of the Roman Gazette had deter 


unarmed; as they were, 


rious and taciturn. 
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mined even the Ministerialists to side with the Opposition.” The fall of the 
Administration was deemed certain. Suddenly a horrible event was announ- 
ced—*“ Rossi is assassinated!” This was at first disbelieved, but was soon 
found to be too true. It acted like a thunderbolt upon the Assembly. 
While Rossi was expiring in an adjoining room, the Deputies remained in 
their places, transacted some formal business, and adjourned. After the 
death of Rossi a sullen pause ensued. “ It is true that towards evening 
groups of mingled soldiers and citizens, with lighted torches, were heard 
singing in chorus along the streets— 
* Benedetta quella mano 
Che il tiranno pugnald.” 

—a translation of the Greek ditty about Harmodius and Aristogeiton.” 
During the night the popular ringleaders were on the alert, and everything 
was organized for a demonstration. At half-past ten a gathering began in 
the great Piazza del Popolo, and symptoms of a menacing character were 
perceptible in the leading streets. ‘The Civic Guards and troops of the 
line in fragmentary sections mingled with the people; and the Carabineers, 
whose uniform had hitherto been invariably arrayed against the populace, 
were now for the first time seen to fraternize with the mob. From the 
terrace of the lincian Hill the spectator could count nearly 20,000 Ro- 
mans, in threatening groups, and mostly armed. “ Printed papers were 
handed eagerly about, all having the same purport, and containing the fol- 
lowing ‘ Fundamental Points—1. Promulgation and full adoption of Ita- 
lian nationality. 2. Convocation of a Constituent Assembly and realiza- 
tion of the Federal Pact. 3. Realization of the vote for the war of inde- 
pendence given in the Chamber of Deputies. 4. Adoption in its integrity 
of the Programme Mamiani, 5th June. 5. Ministers who have public con- 
fidence—Mamiani, Sterbini, Cambello, Saliceti, Fusconi, Lunati, Sereni, 
Galletti.’ 

“ ‘Their ostensible object was to proceed with these five points to the 
Chamber of Deputies in a constitutional manner. But the chiefs finding 
themselves in such unlooked-for force of numbers, and many of the Depu- 
ties being found mixed up with the crowd, the cry was raised to march to 
the Pope’s palace; and accordingly the procession moved on orderly enough 
through the Corso, another column advancing through the Babuino, and 
reaching the Quirinal by the avenue opened by Sextus Quintus. It was 
now one o'clock. ‘The members of the Chamber presented themselves as 
the mouthpiece of the multitude, and transmitted the five points to the Sove- 
reign. In about ten minutes the President of the late Ministerial Council, 
Cardinal Soglia, came forth from the private apartment, and informed the 
deputation that his Holiness would reflect on the subject, and take it into 
his best consideration.” This message was unequal to the crisis, and a 
personal audience was insisted on for the deputation. An audience was 
granted; Galletti, the former Police Minister, (and, strange to say for such 
a functionary, the most popular man in Rome,) appeared on the balcony, 
and stated that the Pope “would not brook dictation.” Matters grew 
critical. The Swiss Guard was resolute, but it numbered no more than 
some two dozen men: escape or defence was equally difficult. Suddenly, 
one of the advanced sentinels was seized by the mob, and disarmed. The 
Guard instantly flung back, closed, and barred the palace-gates, and pre- 
sented their arms at the mass of the besiegers. ‘The die was now cast. 
“ From the back streets men emerged bearing aloft long ladders wherewith 
to scale the Pontifical abode; carts and waggons were dragged up and 
ranged within musket-shot of the windows, to protect the assailants in their 
determined attack on the palace: the cry was, ‘To arms! to arms!’ and 
musketry began to bristle in the approaches from every direction. Fag- 

ts were produced and piled up against one of the condemned gates of the 
building: to which the mob was in the act of setting fire, when a brisk dis- 
charge of firelocks scattered the besiegers in that quarter. 

“ The drums were now beating throughout the city, and the disbanded 
groups of regular troops and carabineers reinforcing the hostile display of 
assailants and rendering it truly formidable. Random shots were aimed 
at the windows, and duly responded to. The outposts, one after another, 
were taken by the people, the garrison within being too scanty to man the 
outworks. ‘lhe belfry of St. Carlino, which commands the structure, was 
occupied. From behind the equestrian statues of Castor and Pollux a 

up of sharpshooters plied their rifles; and about four o'clock, Monsignor 

alma, private secretary to his Holiness, was killed by a bullet.” Two 
six-pounders were drawn up and pointed at the gates; but a truce was de- 
manded, and a deputation again entered the palace bearing “the people's 
ultimatum,”—which was a simple repetition of the “fundamental points” 
cited above. If those terms were not granted, the palace was to be stormed, 
and every soul in it put to the sword, “ with the sole exception of his Ho- 
liness himself.” “Pius no longer hesitated, but sent for Galletti, with 
whom he remained in conference from six till nearly seven; when the fol- 
lowing new Ministry was formally proclaimed to the people—Foreign Af- 
fairs, Mamiani; Home and Police, Galletti; Finance, Lunati; Commerce 
and Public Works, Sterbini; War Minister, Cambello; Public Instruction 
and President of the Council, Rosmini. The last name is the only one 
which the Pope had selected himself: the others were all named by the 
people. Sterbini is the leading writer in the Contemporaneo. ‘The genius 
and orthodoxy of Rosmini, who presides over a Ministry so composed, will 
have ample scope for exercise.” The Abbé Count Rosmini has since de- 
clined the task proposed to him by the Pope’s selection, and has been re- 
placed by Monsignor Carlo Muzzarelli, a popular and enlightened “ pre- 

” 


The Roman journals of the 17th state that Rome was again perfectly 
tranquil; the people having themselves removed the barricades erected on 
the previous day. The Swiss Guards had been disarmed, and were to de- 
part from Rome that evening; the gates of the palace were delivered up to 
the Civic Guard, “and the Holy Father is now protected” by the latter. 
Cardinal Lambruschini escaped from the palace in the uniform of a dra- 
goon. 

On the 18th the new Ministry was installed, and issued its programme. 
The Ministers gave their full adhesion to the programme of the 5th June. 
“ Our hearts,” they declare, “ beat at the idea of the proximity of the 
moment when we are allowed to hope that we shall at length see the birth 
of that Federal Compact, which, respecting the existence of the isolated 
states, and leaving intact their form of government, will serve to insure 
the liberty, the union, and independence of Italy.” 

The Piedmontese Gazette of the 20th November contains a proclamation 
by King Charles Albert, declaring Radetzky’s decree of a forced loan to be 
mui. 
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Austria.—The Vienna journals give the definitive list of the new A 
aie “5 i a Us- 
trian Ministry, as follows—Prince Felix Schwartzenberg, Premier d 
Foreign Minister; Count Francis Stadion, Interior; Baron Kraus, ~ loo 
General Cordon, War; Dr. Bach, Justice; Rhinnfeld, Worship; De Bruck? 
Commerce and Public Works; and Thienfeld, Agriculture. _ 

Count Stadion stipulated that Dr. Bach should be Minister of Justi 
and that Weins the State Councillor and some other instruments of Met’ 
ternich should be sent away. ‘ 

The Diet assembled at Kremsier on the 22d, and was formally opened 
in the Cathedral Church. Nearly all the members were present, The 
Minister Stadion appeared for a few minutes; Kraus and Bach were pre- 
sent the whole sitting. 

The funeral of Count Baillet Latour took place on the 20th, with great 
pomp, at Laxerberg, a league from Vienna. Fifteen thousand troops and 
twelve batteries of artillery were present, and after the ceremony was oyer 
filed off before Prince Windischgriitz. . 

The Ayramer Zeitung has published a manifesto by the Emperor, dated 
the 9th November, warning the Hungarians against the “ impertinent jn 
trigues” of Louis Kossuth, and calling on them to make common cause 
with the Imperial troops and the legal authorities. The Emperor pro. 
mises that, “ the freedom from robot and tithes, which has been granted 
to you in consideration of a moderate indemnification of your landlords, shal} 
be left untouched.” He adds—‘“ You have the guarantee of the law for 
it; you have the guarantee of my own royal word.” 

Prince Windischgriitz addressed the inhabitants of Hungary and Sieben. 
burgen, on the 13th November, with an exhortation to loyalty and a re- 
turn to peace and duty— 

“ To you, the decoyed, the seduced by malignant rebels—to you I say, that 
the very last moment is come when you still may return to your ancient loyalty, 
By so doing, you may rely on our Monarch’s grace and on my protection and 
intercess!on. 

“ But those who sacrificed this wretched country to their lust of dominion and 
their cursed vanity shall find a severer judge in me; for protection to the loyal, 
pardon to the repentant, and destruction to the rebels, is the motto.” 

He has also issued a proclamation extending for fourteen days—to the 
26th November—the period before fixed for General Moga and all the 
officers and troops now serving in Hungary against the King to return to 
their Imperial allegiance at his head-quarters. After the extended date, 
all persons found in arms against the King will be “judged by the strict 
letter of the articles of war.” 

The Agram Gasette states that the operations against the Hungarians 
are to be carried on from five different points. Field-Marshal Windisch- 
griitz, together with the Ban Jellachich, with 60,000 from Vienna, will 
act on the right bank; Simonich, with 16,000, will pass over from the left 
bank of the Donau; whilst Puckner, with 20,000 men from Sieburgen, 
Rukarina with about 25,000 from Banat, Nugent, Dahlen, and Todorovich, 
with about 26,000 from the Croatian borders, are drawing near to the 
Hungarian capital. 

The Hungarian Minister of War, Messaros, has received full power to 
carry on negotiations for the settlement of the Hungarian disturbances with 
the two Generals Windischgriitz and Jellachich. 

The Emperor of Russia has sent his Aide-de-camp Baron Lieven on an 
extraordinary mission to the head-quarters of Prince Windischgriitz, to pre- 
sent him with the grand cross of the order of St. Andrew, and to invest 
the Ban Jellachich as a Knight of the first class of the order of St. Wladi- 
mer. The Prince’s grand cross is the same that the Emperor had worn 
for the last ten years. Autograph letters to the Prince and Ban accompa- 
nied these distinguished honours. ‘The letter to the Prince congratulated 
him on his occupation of Vienna with “those faithful troops who under 
their leader had conquered the criminal opposition of an anarchical fac- 
tion, that had dared to raise the banner of rebellion in the very capital of 
the monarchy.” 

“Tt is your intention,” continued the letter, “to wage war with the Revola- 
tionary party in other parts of the monarchy, wherever it may lift its head. By 
doing this, you and your gallant companions in arms will make a brilliant conclu- 
sion to a series of important services you have done to the cause of order and 
legality in Europe.” 

In the letter to the Ban, the Emperor says— 

“ Your evolutions, the offspring of brilliant military talents, brought you under 
the walls of Vienna on the eve of a decisive combat. Victory, of which so daz- 
zling a part reverts to you, declared for the cause of right. Your noble 
endeavours to save the principles of social order and of an equality of rights 
from the violence of a frantic and guilty faction have given you the justest claims 
on my respect.” 

Prussia.—The 27th, the day on which the Assembly met at Bran- 
denburg, was inauspicious to the Government: the Left kept their word 
and did not appear at Brandenburg; and the Right and Centre were 
unable to make more than three-fourths of a House. In the absence of 
Von Unruh and all the four Vice-Presidents, Von Brunneck took the chair, 
as the oldest Deputy present. ‘The names were called over, and only 154 
members answered—48 too few for a legal quorum. Written protests from 
Von Unruh and the Left were received; there occurred some scattered 
conversation—chiefly expressive of surprise that the Right had been so 
weak in numbers; the Assembly was formally declared incapable of com- 
ing to a legal vote; and it adjourned till the next day. 

As none of the Ministers are Representatives, they did not appear in an 
informally constituted House; and their intended manifesto of policy is 
withheld for the present. 

A great number of spectators were present at the proceedings, and 
behaved with perfect decorum. 

Waldeck, Teichman, Robertus, and Von Berg, have put forth protests 
against the misrepresentations of the state of Berlin and of the aims of the 
Left, by Bassermann to the Frankfort Assembly. Robertus and Von 
Berg have gone to Frankfort with an address to the Central National As- 
sembly, signed by 199 members of the Left, which states that Bassermann 
did not seek to hold any direct communication with the Prussian National 
Assembly. The only steps he took were to call as a private individual on 
Unruh, and make “a proposition utterly unacceptable,” and to avail him- 
self of a visit to a “ sick member of the Left Centre, to hear and then mis- 
represent the terms of a transaction of which he did not understand the 
import.” ‘They “have only to add, that it is untrue that the Prussian 
National Assembly would only consent to enter into arrangements with 
the Crown on the conditions asserted by Bassermann.” 

Grermany.—In the Frankfort Assembly, on the 24th November, Mohl 
the Minister of Justice gave some information on the Blum afluir. The 
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third Commissioner, who started on the 17th after the two who departed 
on the 14th, took instructions to demand of the Austrian Government an 
atonement corresponding with the magnitude of the offence of Blum’s 
execution. No answer to the last despatch had arrived; but a letter had 
come from the first Commissioners, stating that Baron Wessenberg had 
received them courteously, and assured them that all proceedings against 
members of the Frankfort Chamber shoald be suspended. He subse- 
quently despatched an officer to Prince Windischgriitz with orders in this 
oe account of the execution of Robert Blum, the people of Trieste have 
resolved not to return a Deputy to the Frankfort National Assembly, 
until they learn what steps have been taken by that body to protect its 
members. 

Spain.—It is difficult to get at the real proportions of the Carlist move- 
ment in the North-east of Spain, the accounts are so meagre and contra- 
dictory. From the official statements of the number of troops required to 
put it down, some 60,000, it would seem to be serious and extensive. The 
last accounts are unfavourable to the Government. Cabrera is said to have 
defeated the column of Manresa, consisting of nearly a thousand men, and 
taken prisoners a Brigadier-General, eight officers, and 500 men, with store 
of arms, armour, and ammunition. “ To obtain this distinguished victory,” 
says Cabrera’s despatch, “ we made a fourteen-hours march.” 


Unirep States.—The result of the Presidential election has been in 
favour of General Taylor by an unexpectedly large majority. The returns 
were not quite complete when the Hibernia left Boston on the 15th No- 
vember, but at that time the numbers were—for Taylor, 163; Cass, 127; 
the number necessary to win being 146. The elections have given the 
Congress a very decidedly Whig (Conservative) cast. 

“ It must be remembered, however, that the new Congress will not meet until 
the first Monday of December 1849. The session of Congress that will commence 
on the first Mouday of December next will be the last session, called the ‘ short 
session,’ of the old or present Senate and House of Representatives; which session 
must terminate on the 4th of March next, when General Taylor will be inaugu- 
rated as the new President. There will, therefore, be no change in the United 
States tariff until the ‘ long session’ of 1849-50.” 

The Washington Union (official) announces that the Governments of the 
United States and Great Britain have agreed on “a basis” for the adjust- 
ment of the postal difficulties between the two countries. The chief points 
are—entire reciprocity in the transmission and delivering of letters from 


each country; and uniformity of postage, on the basis of a single postage of 


ls. prepaid here to America, and of 25 cents prepaid there on letters to this 
country. 





Miscellaneous. 

The death of Mr. Charles Buller, President of the Poor-law Board, 
was known in town on Wednesday, and produced a general shock. Mr. 
Buller died at an early hour that morning, at his house in Chester Place, 
Belgrave Square. A few days previously, he had undergone a sur- 
gical operation, for a most painful disorder; the operation succeeded, but 
Mr. Buller had never been robust, and the debility consequent on the opera- 
tion terminated fatally in fever. 

The fol.owing particulars of Mr. Buller’s career are gleaned from several 
sources, but chiefly from the Morning Chronicle, corrected on some points 
by our own knowledge. 

The deceased was the son of Mr. Charles Buller, a younger son of Mr. Buller of 
Morval. Mr. Charles Buller senior distinguished himself in the civil service of 
the East India Company: the family had great Parliamentary interest in Coru- 
wall, and members of it had long represented West Looe, a nomination borough, 
which was swept away by the Reform Bill. Mr. Buller, the subject of this no- 
tice, represented it at the time, and voted for the bill. In 1832, he was returned for 
Liskeard; which he continued to represent until his death; and we have, con- 
sequently, no fluctuations of political fortune to record in his case, such as are to 
be found in the public lives of most other prominent men in the House of Com- 
mons. By the good understanding between himself and his intelligent con- 
stituents, Mr. Charles Buller was always relieved from anxiety with respect to his 
seat in Parliament: he was therefore the more at liberty to pursue his intellectual 
bent, and to fix upon the public mind the true impress of his character. 

Mr. Charles Buller was born at Calcutta, in August 1806. He received his 
education at Harrow School, Edinburgh University, and Trinity College Cam- 
bridge. At Cambridge, he was a distinguished member of the Union Club; and 
even there he was remarkable fer the qualities which afterwards distinguished 
him in the House of Commons—for his pioneering in the unattempted or 
forbidden regions of discussion, and for his vivacity and wit. At college 
he made the acqnaintance of Thomas Carlyle, with whom he studied for some 
time. He took a bachelor's degree, we believe, in 1828; but we are not aware 
that he aimed at or achieved higher University honours. 

“ Mr. Charles Buller became a barrister of Lincoln's Inn, but not till a vear 
after he had been returned to Parliament. His maiden speech was made in 1830, 
on Mr. Davenport's motion on the Currency. It is not necessary to enter very 
minutely into his Parliamentary acts, because his reputation does not rest so much 
upon his votes, or upon any specific course of political action, as upon his peculiar 
talents as a speaker, and latterly as an administrative officer. Mr. Buller was 
always theoretically in advance even of that liberal section of the Liberal party to 
which he might be said to belong. His votes counted as one upon each question, 
but his speeches were worth much more. He was a steady opponent of the Corn- 
laws long before those who have since given him office ‘took up’ that question. 

@ Was against property qualification for Members; in favour ot triennial Parlia- 
ments; in favour of removing the Bishops from the House of Lords; and on al- 
most every question of that class he was always ready to support the Radicals, 
even down to questions which were almost beneath the calibre of his mind. But, 
on the other hand, he was always a steady supporter of the Poor-law Amend- 
ment Act, and voted and spoke in favour of National Education. In 1833 
he stood forward to move an adverse amendment to the Irish Coercion Bill; 
and on several other occasions, too numerous to require mention here, he ap- 
peared far in advance of the then opinions of the party who afterwards adopted hin 
as an ally and an administrative assistant. The first decisive step he made on 
his own account in Parliament, which can be said to have established him in the 
high opinion of his contemporaries, was his speech on the Public Records; a la- 
Minous and brilliant effort, full of knowledge most lucidly conveyed, and preg- 
nant with valuable suggestions, which were afterwards adopted more or less in 
legislation. But that speech, like almost all Mr. Charles Buller's speeches in the 

ouse of Commons, was weakened by an unfortunate propensity to indulge in 4 
habit of joking for joking’s sake; so that, for many years, the real sterling talent 
of his Parliamentary displays was obscured by what appeared a triviality of mind 
not to be corrected or overcome. Still it was impossible even for him to destroy 
the effect from time to time produced upon his hearers by his intellectual power, 
and by his minute practical acquaintance with the details of any subject he 
touched upon. Steadily, and in spite of himself, he made his way with the 
House; and although the Whigs could scarcely count upon him as a supporter 








during the greater portion of his Parliamentary life, yet when their policy had 
approximated somewhat nearer to that which in theory he bad always advocated, 
the transition on his part from a state of independence to the acceptance of office 
was almost natural and inevitable.” 

Mr. Buller was first prominently brought forward in public business, 
however, by the zeal and ability with which he promoted a better know- 
ledge and practice of colonization. In that pursuit he was a cordial 
though not a servile disciple of Mr. Edward Gibbon Wakefield; and he 
made himself very useful as an active and intelligent advocate of the new 
views in Parliament. When the Earl of Durham was sent as Governor- 
General to Canada, after the first rebellion, Mr. Buller accompained him 
as Chief Secretary. At the same time, Mr. Wakefield proceeded to Ca- 
nada, and was deeply engaged in the investigations which resulted in the 
celebrated “ Report” on the state of the colony, presented to the Queen by 
Lord Durham after his return. The Report had the benefit of that noble- 
man’s signature and sanction, and he unquestionably took a real share in 
framing it: Mr. Buller’s name appears to Appendix B, and besides his 
official responsibility for that portion, he contributed largely to the com- 
position of the main document. He has, however, publicly acknowledged 
Mr. Wakefield's participation, in terms which indicate that he regarded 
that gentleman as at least his own coequal in the authorship of those re- 
markable state papers. 

On his return from Canada, Mr. Buller commenced the practice of the 
law in Colonial and Indian appeals before the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. His treatment of Colonial affuirs was distinguished by ex- 
tensive and accurate information, and also by great tact in selecting the 
sources for extending his information on special branches. These acquire- 
ments, with his powers as a debater, pointed him out as a desirable ac- 
quisition for the Whig Ministry; and shortly before their expulsion from 
office in 1841, he received a more regular appointment from Lord Mel- 
bourne as Secretary to the Board of Control. When Lord John Russell 
took office as Premier in 1846, Mr. Buller became Judge-Advocate- 
General, with the understanding (so the semi-oflicial programme of the 
reconstructed Government announced) that he was to be a sort of ex- 
traneous Colonial Minister,—though unattached to the Department 
which had so severely felt the lash of his censure as a speaker 
and a writer. This supposed arrangement proved to be a delusion, 
and Mr. Buller found himself in a false position. Even as Judge-Advocate- 
General, however, his genuine reforming impulses found some vent: 
if he failed to increase his repute as a Colonial politician, he did not fail to 
leave behind him beneficial traces in the legal part of his functions by a 
remodelling of the Mutiny Act. The circumstances under which he held 
the office explain his willingness in accepting one with duties more ardu- 
ous, less cognate to his previous pursuits, and remunerated by a smaller 
salary: not, indeed, that Mr. Buller was impelled either by necessity or 
disposition to make serious account of the pecuniary part of the business, 
His final appointment to the office of President of the Poor-law Board was 
ut once received with approbation by the public; and so far as be had the 
opportunity of developing his aptitude for the discharge of its functions, 
that approbation has been confirmed. 

Mr. Buller was a ready and felicitous extemporaneous speaker; but he 
was accustomed to prepare for important occasions by the composition of 
his intended speech, which he reduced in extenso to manuscript. He was 
also a practised writer fur the public: at one time he coutributed largely to 
an evening newspaper; and whenever journalism was assailed in his 
presence in society, never hesitated to declare himself a member of the 
“ press-gang ” and a “ gentleman of the press.” He wrote occasionally for 
the leading reviews. ‘There is no reason to conceal that he was the writer 
of those papers on Responsible Government for Colonies—tirst published in 
the Colonial Gazette, and afterwards republished by Mr. Ridgway as a 
little volume—in which he unearthed “ Mr. Mothercountry.” 











The Times supplies an interesting biographical sketch of Count Rossi 
the late Prime Minister of the Pope. 

“ Born at Carrara, in 1787, he became an advocate and professor of laws in the 
University of Bologna as early as 1809. In 1815 he acted as Civil Conmissioner 
during the occupation of the Legations by Murat, and was in consequence pro- 
scribed. He escaped to Geneva; where the rights of a citizen were couterred upon 
him in time to rescue him from the persecution of the Austrian Government. He 
occupied for nearly twenty years the chair of Roman Law in the Academy of Ge- 
neva, the honoured colleague of those six men who have very recently been ejected 
from their respective professorships in the same Academy by the present Radical 
Government of that Republic; so that of these men, so long engaged in scien- 
tific or literary pursuits in the peaceful obscurity of a Swiss Canton, all have suf- 
fered for the cause of constitutional freedom, and the greatest has now laid 
down his life. In Switzerland, M. Rossi was the principal author of the scheme 
for the reform of the Federal Pact, which was intended to effect by pacitic means « 
change in favour of the Federal authority somewhat analogous to that which has 
resulted from the late civil war. At that time, however, M. Rossi's scheme was 
defeated; and, wearied with the minute and untractable elements of Swiss politics, 
he was induced by M. Guizot to remove to Paris. A chair of Constitutional Law 
was at once placed at bis disposal; and upon his naturalization in France he rose 
to fill several important offices, and was eventually called to the Chamber of 
Peers. Although he never held a Ministerial office in France, he lived in the 
closest intimacy with the Government, and enjoyed the unreserved contidence of 
the King. This circumstance caused him to be selected for the important post 
of French Ambassador at Rome; and, after an absence of thirty years, be returned 
to his native country as the plenipotentiary of a foreign Sovereign. In that capa- 
city he probably contributed in a remarkable degree to place Piv Nuno on the 
Papal throne. 

“With the highest intellectual cultivation of the French school, united to st: 
political principles formed principally on English constitutional models, M. Rossi 
combined all the rarest qualities of the Itahan mind. His vast and unclouded 
judgment illuminated whatever he contemplated, and his singularly descriptive 
eloquence ornamented whatever he touched. [lis voice and the gravity of his 
presence had in them something of the grandeur of the statesmen and scholars of 
the best ages of Italy; and nothing was more utterly at variance with that chat- 
tering declamation and those disordered conceptions which form the staple of what 
is now termed Italian patriotism. Between him and his political antagonists in 
his native country there was this difference—that he had inherited the lofty 
facalties worthy of an earlier period in the annals of that degenerate race.” 

In harmony with this reminiscence of ancient times is a remark of an- 
other writer— ; 

“It is singular enough that the spot of this murder of the Ides of November is 
not a hundred yards from the site of Pompey's Curia, where Capsar fell (on the 
Ides of March]; indeed, the Cancellaria stands within the precincts of the origi- 
nal Hecaton-Stylon, which encompassed that structure.” : 

Tine Contemporaneo gives an anecdote which throws some further light 
on the Minister's extreme unpopularity— 
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“Prince Barberini having been named member of a commission created by 
Rossi, conceived himself obliged to go and thank him for it. He was no sooner 
announced from the antechamber than the Minister said, ‘Give me the gazette,’ 
and began to read it. After some time the servant returned to inform him that 
Prince Barberini wished to speak with him. ‘I am now reading the gazette, 
replied he; ‘when I have finished the Prince may enter.’ The Prince was kept 
in the antechamber accordingly, and an hour passed before he obtained an au- 
dience. Was there ever a more aristocratic Minister than Rossi? ” 


The Queen Dowager has given instructions to Mr. Moore, the house- 
agent at Cowes, to distribute the whole of the coals remaining in the houses 
which were engaged by him for her Majesty to aged widows and the poor 
and distressed inhabitants of the place. 
Majesty and suite only remained a day at Cowes, although the houses were 
taken tor two months, and the necessary supplies were accordingly fur- 
nished for that period.—//ampshire Advertiser. 

We have reason to believe that Mr. Barkly, M.P. for Leominster, has 


been appointed to succeed Sir H. Light as Governor of British Guiana. Mr. | 


Barkly is, we believe, a West India proprietor, and has obtained, during 
his short experience in Parliament, considerable distinction by the know- 
ledge he has displayed on commercial and colonial subjects. Mr. Barkly 
Was not a supporter of the present Government; and his appointment can- 
not therefore be attributed to political favouritism.— Times. 

It is rumoured that Jacob Omnium, Esq., a gentleman well known in the 


City, has been appointed to the Governorship of Sierra Leone and its de- | 


pendencies. Mr. Omnium is, we understand, extensively connected with 


the Colonies; and during the last session rendered important services to | 


the Government, by correcting various errors of fact into which they had 
inadvertently been betrayed. Whatever credit is due for making so just 
and judicious a selection belongs to Lord Grey. There was no family con- 
nexion in the case—not even, we are informed, personal acquaintance. 


The appointment was wholly unsolicited, and was made solely on public | 


grounds. It cannot be attributed to political favouritism.— Morning Chro- 
nicle 

A newspaper lately received at Barbados from Toronto in Canada men- 
tions, that the Earl of Elgin, Governor-General, was in such ill health that 


it was said he intended to resign the government; and that Sir Charles 


Grey would in all probability be his successor.— Barbadian. 


Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer will, it is said, shortly lead to the hymeneal 


altar the Honourable Georgiana Wellesley, youngest daughter of the late 
and sister of the present Lord Cowley. 
at Hatfield House, the seat of the Marquis of Salisbury, uncle of the fair 
fiancée.— Morning Post. 

Several papers publish an authorized statement with reference to certain 
apimadversions upon Lord Cardigan, originating in the John Bull news- 
paper of the 11th instant, and copied into some of the other papers— 

* No officer under his command was ever placed under arrest by him after hav- 
ing been late for stables and having expressed his regret for it; no officer was 
ever placed uncer arrest who, being a Member of Parliament, was absent trom the 
regiment during the Easter recess; nor was any officer ever released from arrest 
by any general officer in disapproval of such arrest. With regard to the other 
Matters referred to in the John Bull, they had been finally disposed of by the or- 
der and with the approbation of the Commander-in-chief of the Army several 
days prior to the appearance of the statement in that paper.” 

According to the Daily News, one of the prisoners shot at Vienna was 
Mr. Becher, a native of Manchester and a British subject; and it is said 
that Lord Ponsonby’s protest against the capital punishment was evaded 
by Prince Windischgriitz, who pretended to be asleep when it arrived. 





Some malignant person advertised in the papers of Saturday last that the Ho- 
nourable Adolphus Capel had died on the preceding Wednesday: the statement 
Was utterly false, and means will be taken to endeavour to trace the unworthy 
fabricator of the lie. 

Thomas Greenwood, the foreman at the Railway Wharf at Sunderland, has been 
shot in the head by a French sailor. The French ship Pacquebot had been im- 

roperly moored at the wharf; Greenwood was directed to loose the ropes; while 
tae so, Peyre, the mate of the vessel, discharged a gun at him, frightfully 
wounding him in the forehead. The gun was double-barrelled; and when officers 
attempted to take the offender, he threatened to discharge the second barrel at 
them: Mas, the master of the ship, also interfered to protect him. Eventually, 
both were seized and put in prison. 

Au early morning train from Brighton to Arundel, on Monday, ran into a 
goods-train which was standing at the Kingston station: though several of the 
carriages were broken, the passengers—butchers of Brighton on their way to 
the Arundel market—escaped with a few bruises. The driver of the passenyer- 
train was taken before the Magistrates; and it having been proved to their satis- 
faction that he had not been sufficiently cautious in approaching the station, he 
was fined 5/., and in default of payment sent to prison tor a month. 

A melancholy accident occurred on Friday sennight, at the Orgrave Iron Foun- 
dry, belonging to Messrs. Davis and Company, Dalton-in- Furness. A youth about 
fifteen years of age, whilst employed in oiling some part of the machinery near 
the rollers, was caught by his smock-frock, drawn through the complicated piece 
of workmanship, and instantly killed; his iegs and thighs being smashed to atoms. 
The deceased was a fine promising youth, and for the last few months had been 
the principal support of an aged grandmother—Cumberland Pacquet. 

The brig Sea Witch, from Sierra Leone to London, has been dashed to pieces, in 
Portinfex Bay on the coast of Guernsey. Cloudy weather had caused the master 
to lose his reckoning; and when the people thought they were in mid Channel, 
the vessel struck on the rocks. It parted in two: the master and seven men had 





gone to the after part of the brig, and they perished in the waves; but three of the | 
Crew who :emained in the forecastle escaped, as that portion of the wreck remained | 


firm on the rocks, and when the tide went down they got to land. 

The National Gallery in the patent office at Washington has been broken open, 
and the United States jewels stolen. 
Foreign Governments to the Ministers or otber officers of the States at Foreign 
Courts; which the law does not allow such Ministers to retain individually, but 
which must be deposited in some cffice of the Federal Government. The various 
articles do not form a very rich catalogue, and the Commissioner of Patents is 
Content to offer a reward of 1,500 dollars for the recovery of the whole. 


The Egyptian Government has issued an extraordinary document, forbidding | 


the wailing of women at funerals, and their congregating at the cemeteries. 


Amongst other things, it says—“ Any woman who bas met with a misfortune, 


and on that account beats her face and rends her garment, will surely fare as the 
wife of Lot, and be deprived of all hope of good; and any woman mourning the 
death of any man, except her husband, more than three days, God will certainly 
Cause her good deeds to perish, and she will be for ever in the fire; and any 
Woman making Jamentations for a dead person belonging to her, God will certainly 
make her tongue the length of seventy cubits, and she will be raised from 
amongst the dead to the last judgment-seat with a black face, blue eyes, and the 


It will be remembered that her | 


The ceremony is to be performed | 


The jewels consist of the presents made by | 


locks of her hair stretched out to her feet. The lifting of voices at funerals j 
to be abhorred, even if it be the enunciation of the name of God or reeitin the 
Koran. The visiting of tombs by women is unlawful, because it is for thee 4 
pose of reviving grief, weeping, and lamentation. Every woman who visits tombs 
is cursed by every green thing and every dry thing which she passes; she will 
be subject to the anger and enmity of God until the same time on the followin 
morning; and if she dies immediately, she will be one of the people of the fire 
| It is better for women to sit at home than to go and pray at the mosque.” ‘ 

Messrs. Bull, silk-throwsters, having bought a large silk-factory at Congleton, 
found it necessary, from the instability of the upper portion of the brick-work to 
reduce it freim a four-story to a three-story building. To pull the roof to pieces 
reduce the walls, and then reconstruct the roof, would have been very eXpr nsive. 
Thomas Shepley, an ingenious mechanic who had long worked tor Messrs, Bull, 
offered to lower the roof without taking it to pieces. After preliminary prepara- 
tions for conveying the bricks to the ground, he “ lifted with long leve rs, alternate- 
ly, the beams which supported the roof, and supported them with small blocks of 
wood, whilst he lowered the walls one course of bricks at a time, so that the roof 
was gradually and imperceptibly lowered about eight feet to the top of the third 
story, without the least accident occurring, or without the breakage of a single tile 
or crack in the roof.” 


The cases of cholera have so uimuuished in the Metropolis that daily reports 
| were discontinued on Wednesday last. The returns for the period from the 26th 
| of November to the Ist December, both inclusive, give 10 tatu! cases tor London 
15 for the provinces, and 36 tor Scotland; total 61: the whole number ot attacks 
was 153. 

Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for the 
week ending on Saturday last— 











Number ef Autumn 
| . ; Deaths. Average, 
| Zymotic Diseases. .........+. - oe coseesesoscocescevcoscoencoccs 357 - 270 
| Lropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat .. ST) wee 52 
{ PRM DNENOR. cbse sconeesenssedensecespebeeesensen ceeune 166 cose 1s¢ 
| Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses. ..... IF cee 6A 
| Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels .......66.065 «eee eee 42 cess 38 

Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration... . 222 .... 222 
| liseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion ... i2 67 
| Dist ases of the Kidneys, &. ........-660e000 5s Cer eeeces eececeeee 7 12 
| Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c. . ........0 ccccceeseceess 6 l4 
| Kheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c.. 7 8 
| Di-eases of the Skin, Cellular tissue, Kc 1 + 
| Malformations ... 6 3 
| Premature Birth .. 24 23 
Atrophy ........+0. eee 15 19 
Age. ee. 52 64 
Sudden a -GGhneeOek sesne- eter eeeneueews ~ 12 
| Vio.ence, Privation, Coid, and Intemperance 27 33 


Total (including unspecified causes Orcevececcsccceres 1207 115 
The temperature of the thermometer ranged from 64.7° in the sun to 24.5° in 
the shade; the mean temperature by day being warmer than the mean average 
temperature by 2.0°. The direction of the wind for the week was variable. 


The accounts of the Bank of kngland for the week ending the 25th November 
exhibit, when compired with those of the preceding week, the following results— 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. dnerease. Decrease. 


teres £3,509 














Rest WETTTTITiTTTiTTr rT tie —_— 
| Prile Deposits .+--- £842,997 ..... 
| Other Depusits......-+-+ send — secce 81,894 
Seven-day and other Bills 20,434 cccee 
| Government Securities, including Dead-weight 130,000 «+. —_ 
| Other securities -- ee ——— wees 15,458 
| 





Notes unissued .... 630,420 ....- —_—- 

Actual Circulation ..- _— evece 442,700 
IssvuE DEPARTMENT. 

Notes issued ....cccccccsecscccecces eoccccee 187,720 «-««- a 

Bullion ......- PTT TTT TT TIT TTT TTT TTT oneene PIGSOE cccce 


This week. Last week, 
Total Bullion in both Departments .....++.++++ 14,139,846 «..++ 13,919,960 
Actual Circulation ........-.++++: 17,400,445) seeee 17,843,145 






Although in point of writing The Jealous Wife is one of the poorest 
plays in the language, and in point of character is not much better, it will 
always remain on the stage, because it contains one showy part for an ac- 
tress of the haute comédie. J/rs. Oakley was not made to be read, but to 
be acted. ‘The words she utters leave you in doubt whether she is really 
a “jealous wife,” as the title of the play indicates, or whether she is not 
rather a domineering termagant who uses jealousy as a pretext for tyran- 
ny. But the state of constant restlessness and anxiety in which she is 
kept, and the explosion with which the piece terminates, aflord ample op- 
portunities for an actress who shines either in the delicate discrimination or 
the forcible expression of feeling whatever that feeling may be. ‘The for- 
mer is the distinguishing peculiarity of Mrs. Charles Kean; but she is also 
thoroughly capable of the latter; and although we would rather accept the 
gentle Viola as the type of her style, deeming it at the same time more 
worthy of her talents, we would give every commendation to her Jrs. 
Oakley as a finished and eflective performance—an artistical filling up of 
the author's very indifferent outline. Mr. Kean’s Oakley is not conspicuous 
as a work of histrionic art; but there is a naturalness in his exhibition of 
quiet suffering, that pleasantly contrasts him with the more celebrated 
lady. 
There is one clever feature in the construction of The Jealuus Wife, 
| which is worth notice. ‘Ihe whole story relating to Harriet and her lover 
is completely wound up, and she is appropriated to her legitimate admirer, 
before Mrs. Oakley's grand crash begins. An anticlimax is thus avoided, 
and the curtain drops upon the most effective scene in the play. 





The plot of a new piece produced at the Lyceum under the title of An 
Appeal to the Public is by no means remarkable; resting wholly on the or- 
dinary confusion which arises from two persons having the same name. Its 
peculiarity lies inthe circumstance that the principal character—a med- 
dling busybody, who thrusts himself into the intrigue of the other per- 
sonages—makes the audience his confidants, introducing himself to them in 
a formal address, and directing to them all those little speeches which in 
| ordinary plays are marked “ aside.” As the story is contrived so as to be 
equally mysterious to this character and to his audience, and they both be- 
come enlightened together, a sympathy of curiosity is generated between 
them; this is admirably turned to account by the versatile Mr. Charles 
Mathews; who finds full scope for all his fanciful inventions, and sets out 
| with the advantage of being already a prime favourite with the public. 
Only two men in London could give full effect to a character so peculiarly 
placed—Mr. Wright and Mr. Charles Mathews. The former would have 
given a brouder interpretation of the confidential position, and brought 
innumerable nods and winks to his aid. Mr. Mathews takes the more re- 
fined view ; and although his dialogue is addressed chiefly to his spectators, 
he ratLer softens than exaggerates the licence which is given him, and never 
passes from the artist into the “ hail-fellow-well-met.” 
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Saturpay Nigurt. 
The following telegraphic despatch of last night from Paris appears in a 
edition of the Morning Chronicle— i - 
“ Civita Vecchia, Nov. 26, three p.m 
«“ The Consul of France to the Minister of Foreign Atfairs.—The Pope ds 
rted secretly on the 24th, at five o'clock in the afternoon. Rome is cali and 
dadifferent The Pope is on his way to France. The Tonnerre has gone to Gaeta 
‘ ,. ) 


j ; board. 
» take him on boa . } 7 wt , 
“ “ , vote of confidence has been passed in favour of the [Roman] Ministiy. 


late 





We are happy to state, on the authority of a well-informed local corre- 
nt at Messina, that an almost immediate settlement of the pending 
dispute between the King of Naples and his Sicilian subjects is expected to 
take place. One of the first results of the arrangeme ut will be the sur 
render of the fortress of Messina and the evacuation of the island by the 
Royal troops. Respecting the other terms of the treaty our correspond 
ent was not in a position to inform us.—Times. 


sponde 





In the French National Assembly, on Thursday, M. Ledru-Rollin 
opened the debate on the Roman afiair; condemning the intervention as 
needless, inopportune, and counter to the spirit of the Paris Revolution of 
February, which was to vindicate nationality 1inst 
and popular against monarchical rights: Rossi was 
cause he was a “ foreigner.” M.de Montalembert gloried in the | 
to the Republic from its having placed the sword of Charlemagne at t 
disposal of the virtuous Pius the Ninth. The sentiments of these speakers 
were followed up by other Deputies. M. Dutaure disengaged the particula 
intervention from general European polities. The sole question was thi 
could the intervention be regarded as a declaration of war? That he con 
sidered impossible, in presence of the specitic instructions to the Ambas 
sador that the personal safety of the Pope was alone to be cared for. 
General Cavaignac moved a resolution “ approving of the measure of pre 
caution taken for the safety of the Pope’s person, and reserving ultimate 
decision till all the facts are fully known.” ‘This was carried by 480 votes 
to 63. 


foreign domit 





assassinated | 





Letters from Madrid, of the 24th November, announce the removal of the 
unsuccessful Cordova from the supreme command in Catalonia, and the ap 
pointment of General Concha to succeed him. 





Last night’s Gazette contains a notification by the Speaker of the Hon 
of Commons, that he has been certified of the death of William Geor 
Frederick Cavendish Bentinck, Esq, commonly called Lord George & 
late Member of Parliament for King’s Lynn; and that he will issue his 
warrant to make out a writ for a new election at the end of fourteen d iys 
from yesterday. 

Sir Culling Eardley Eardley and Mr. Denison addressed the West 
Riding electors at Waketield yesterday, from separate hustings. Mr. Jolin 
Bright appeared as a supporter of Sir Culling: he thought it necessary to 
touch conciliatorily on the sensitive point of Yorkshire politics—the inter 
ference of strangers, especially Lancashire-men, in its politics. Sir Culling 
informed the meeting that “ his great-grandfather was a Jew, and he was 
not ashamed of it.” 

The writ has been received and proclaimed by the Under-Sheriff: the 
11th instant is fixed for the nomination, the 14th and 15th for the poll. 

The Society for Promoting the Annual Session of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment in Dublin met on ‘lhursday; Lord Massarene and Ferrard pre 
siding. On the motion of Lord Cloncurry, seconded by Sir Lowther 
Chapman, a resolution was.adopted, to the eflect that “as the system of 
the Society is now sufficiently organized to prevent the necessity of the 
weekly meetings of the entire Committee,” a Sub-Committee only shall 
henceforth meet weekly to superintend details, and general meetings 
shall be held once a month. ‘Lhe first public meeting uuder this resolu- 
tion will be held on Monday the 18th instant. 

The Norfolk Chronicle of this day publishes some particulars which have 
transpired respecting a private examination of Mr. Rush, yesterday, by the Nor- 
folk Magistrates. The facts tending to criminate him are these. The cook, who 
saw the murderer, thinks that he is like that person—of the same height, size 
and carriage; and that the cloak found in his house is like the one worn by the 
murderer; that he was seen on the road near to the Stanfield gate by two persons, 
to one of whom he put the question, whether Mr. Jermy and his son where a 
home—but this was between five and six o'clock, and the murder was committed 
between eizht and nine. On the other hand, his housekeeper swore that he was 
at home to tea from six to nine; that he went out for ten minutes, returned, and 
did not go out again. He showed also that his boots were damp trom being clean- 
ed by “wiping with a wet cloth.” The Magistrates commutted him tor 
he expressed much suprise at their resolution, and asked to have Lis bedding aud 
bed linen in prison ; which was granted. 

Mrs. Jermy is in a Jess critical state. Her arm has not been amputated, and it is 
hoped she may recover. Her maid is not expected to live. 

Mr. Rush is stated to have been the bailitf and tenant of Mr. Jer 
have had much litigation with him very lately on money mutters arising out 
of mortgage transactions in which Mr. Jermy was the lender. Mr. Rust is also 
Connected in some way with parties whe claum Stantield Hall, as nearer heirs to 
the family of the Prestons, the former holders of the property. Mr. Rush au 
natural son of 2 gentleman who lived in the neighbourhood—it is suriised of 
some former member of the Jermy family. 

The house of Mr. Sidney Powell, optician, in Gray's Inn Lane, was destroy 
by fire on Thursday night; and two of its inmates perished. The flames were 
Carried up the staircase on the bursting open of the door, and a wornan who wa 
escaping was driven back into the upper rooms. Her husband, who had got 

own stairs in bis shirt only, rushed through the fire and swwoke, foucd his wite, 
and dragging her to a window tried to force her out; but at the moment lie 
himself leaped she was overcome by the su oke, and fell backwards trou 
prep into the room. The husband was taken up nearly dead; on coming 
imself he cried out for his wife, and again swooued: he was taken to a hos- 
pital, and died in a few moments from the hurts of his fall. The wite was seen! 
More at the window, and the house rapidly burpt to its walis. At f.ur o'clock 
this morning, the poor Woman's corpse was found, uuburnt, ob a stuall part of 
flooring which remained attached to the wall under the window whence her hus- 
band leaped, 

The large Flax Mills in the Grove, Guildford Street, Southwark, were burnt t« 
the ground last night; to the loss of the uninsured owners, Messrs. Chapman and 
Saddington, of some thousand pounds. 
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We have received some letters on the subject of macaroni, which attest 
the latent demand for that edible, could it be brought within reach of “ the 


One correspon lent wishes to know the 


million.’ letai's of its manufacture, 
























susp the ing? nts to be more various and expensive than we 
thought; another wa ts the details of its cookery. As we have known the 
celebrated pipes 1 ribands rather in the shop than the factory, in the 

ningroow than th h we cannot supply the desired details. This 
we know, that in « tries where it is much used, th pric e is too near that 
of bread to permit of tly ingredients; and that very simple cookery suf- 
fice t h ; \ nitely. “Te article is much used, we 

liev i } t t { ted States, and is very cheap there. The 
English | i that of printed music, is purely factitious. Let it be 
P ! t l n learn Low to cook and eat it. 

ONEY MARKET. 
STock EXCHANGE, FRIDAY AFTERNOON, 

Phe flu t f kr h Stock Market have been immaterial. A de 
‘ hy tt ten intelligence of the disturbances in ne was 
re tt t ha ‘ ered; the closing quotation this afternoon 
is 8 witl tof tl hest of the week No « hange in the Bank 
rate interest. Money t quite so abundant as it was last week; interest 
ut the x of 2 ce per um having been obtained upon loans for short 
pert 

In the For Market, the business has been unimportant. A demand for 
Datch S ‘ ri t Iwo a i-half per Cents; and! at the set- 
tlement of the balt y uccount yesterday, these securities could be sold at 
rather | t ey than for the middle of December. Portuguese 
| per Cent Stock has remained steady between 244 and 25}; and though 
the an ! t of ‘ unption of the payment ot the dividends upon this 
Stock gave a m tary impulse to specul m, the demand for the Bonds thus 
creat \ it temy ry, and the transactions of the last few days have been 
uniny Mex b ve continued steady between 214 and 219; and 
the appe ‘ t ket is firm. By the last arrival from the Brazils very 
favour VICES We eceived of » progress of the St. John Del Rey M ning 
Company; a xpected that the next dividend d clared upon the Shares of this 
Company will be at the rate of 14 The divide ds paid have for some time been 

t of two a have avera ten shillings each; one of 12s. Gd. was 
pa ft year. The nominal amount of the share 201., 
upon which paid up; the present price is from 11 to 12. For many 
years ! v Was paid upon these shares. 

Phe pre t he amalgamation of the three great Railway Compani s has 
been abandoned Ostensibly this abaundoument has been occasioned by the diffi- 
cul f apy t unber of Directors by which each of the three Com- 
pe | ej it th i rumated Buard; the deputation represent- 

\ 





the number of Directors should be pro- 
portionate to the ut of cupital of each of the three companies. Those 


presen j her t compavies with equal determination contend that each 


of them s i repre ited by an equal number of Directors. Had the North- 
western my suecesded in its object, the consequent preponderance of 
that interest in the amalgamated Board would have been equivalent to a 


sale or lease of the other two lines to the compyny in question; and 
except in the latter sense is an absurdity. It 
ie scheme will be revived; and perhaps its present a bandon- 
apavies themselves as it undoubtedly 
5 to that of the public. The transactions of the Share Market have not been im- 
The North-western interest seem to consider the abandonment of the 
ilgamation of the three companies as favourable; the price of 


the ikiea of am ulation 
not proba le tha 
ment is as much to the advantage of the a 





porbant. 
project for the au 


the Shares hav risen avout 34. as soon as it was known that the negotiation 
had terminat i ulvance has not, however, been supported. Great Western 
have declined between 21. and 31, and South-western are without change. The 


general aspect of this market is heavy. An appearance of vitality is occasion- 
ally given to some of the minor classes of Shares, in conse quence of the forced 
closing of bargait where from the scarcity of particular shares the sellers are 
unable to obtain them for delivery at the required time: but this impulse is but 
motwentary, and there 1s uo appearance of a general revival of investment or 
pee llation,. 
SATURDAY, TWELVE o'CLOCK. 

Funds are lower; the flight of the Pope, and the generally un- 
ippearance of foreign politics, having produced an unfavourable effect 
ce of Consols tor Money was 87§, while tor Ac- 
quotation Was 57); Stock was, however, immediately offered at 
874 both for Money and Account, and the price fell te 87; at which, for Account, 
there were for a short time A trifling reaction has since occurred, and 
the price is now 87% 4 both for Money and Account There is no material change 

The Railway Market is without im- 


The English 
favourable 
upon the market. The first | 
count the opening 
x 


seller 


a | « 
or business occurring 1 the Foreign Funds, 

tullowing are the only transactions as yet recorded: Eastern 
- 114} . rih-western, 1165 174; Midland, Birmingham, and Derby, 
vl; North British, 144; ; 


provement; ali thie 


Counties, 





|; York, Neweastle, and Berwick, 25 

SATURDAY, Two o’CLocK, 
The large business of the day has been confined to a sale of 100,000, said to 
be on account of the Scotch Banks, and a speculative purchase of a like amount. 
Pie result of the day's fluctuation is to establish a closing quotation nearly the 
itat which the market opened; as there were buyers of Consols at 87} 


sale as t 7h, 
both for Mouey and Account, at the 


The transactions in the 


close of business. 


Foreign Market have been contived to the following: brazilian, (Small,) 744; 
Buenos Ayres, 20; Danish, 64 62; Equador, 23, Mexican, 214; Portuguese 
Four per ¢ s, 244 4 24; Russian Five per Cents, 1004 100; Spanish Active, 
11 Ditto, Three per Cents, 25; Dutch Two aud-a-half per Cents, 479. 


Lie only change Portuguese Four per Cent Stock; which, in consequence of 


ull the br ! been sellers, has declined to 24, and is last quoted at 24 
2. W ve to notice tra ions in Imperial Brazihan Mining Shares, at 8 
ij i in S John Del Rey, Ditto,at 11 The Railway business has been 

of a general character, without causing any material variation in prices. The 

toullowiug are the principal bargains since the morning. Burmingham and Oxford 

Ju nu, 24; Cal n, 19 IS4 19; Ditto, Preterence, 43; Chester and Holy- 




















hewi, 19; ka Counties, Li4 Ditto, Preterence, ex-dividend; Great 
> el i We ru, (irelana,) 224; Great Western, 73 4; Ditto, Halt-shares, 
il i (Juarler-shat 15 4; Vitto, Pifths, 164; Ditto, New, 174, 94 4 9; 
Hud and Selby, 95; D hi Lancastire and Yorkshire bitths, 
if: umd Llackwall, 44; I ton, and South Coast, 284; London 
wih-western, LIGA Ll}; 74; Midland, 774 7; Uitte, 500 
Stat ts Nor Bru 144; 1 hares, 3; North Staffordshire, 8g 
b; Suuth-eaote i Dover, 22; York castie, and Berwick, 25, Ditto, Origi- 
ual N. and b., 244 4; York ; North tland, 484; Orleans and Bordeaux, 14. 
+} Cent (« . S74 Danish 3 per Cents «.seeee. - 624 
biti ACCOUML es ee eeeees s Dutch 2) per Cemts «+--+++ 47.8 
\ Cent Keduced ......+. ~ i Ditto 4 per Cents...+.+-ee0 723 
2 Mexican 5 per Cents 1846... 219 § 
& 9-16 New Grenada «eccesecceces iz 13 
189 YO lortuguese N. 4 perCepts1842 24 25 
3” 44pm Portuguese Old 1824...+.- 67 9 ex. div. 
x 237 | Kussian 5 per Ceuts...----. 99 101 
Brazilian 5 per Cents 724 | Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents 11g 12 
Belsian 4) per Cents 70 2 | Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ..... 24) 253 
Buenos AYTes «++eeeeees F 19 21 Venezuela «..... ecesecece » WM 16 
Chilian © per Comts «-eseee, 835 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


RETAIL POLITICS. 

THE two candidates for West Yorkshire are proper representatives 
of English feeling. Mr. Beckett Denison, the favourite on the 
side of the gentry, has been known of old as a gentleman of most 
gentlemanly politics. He is an intelligent “ Liberal Conserva- 
tive,”—-so intelligent, that he can discern a political necessity 
when it is over-ripe; so liberal, that he will obstruct nothing 
which is respectable enough in the numbers and station of its 
support to make assent judicious; so conservative, that he will 
destroy nothing except what it is desirable to throw overboard to 
save the rest. Mr. Denison is a Conservative whom Whigs may 
like and Radicals support. Sir Culling Eardley is a younger and 
a newer man, known to Exeter Hall, but not to Parliament; yet 
he is far advanced in the transition state, having made consider- 
able progress in abating his opinions down to the Parliamentary 
level, so that really he would make a very fair representative, as 
men go, for almost any party. On most points of current politics 
he has learned to compete very creditably with the most approved 
slopsellers of opinion—dealers in doctrines which do not exactly 
fit anybody, but which apices | may wear. On the suffrage 
question, for example, he actually agrees with everybody. He 
glances at the probability of a latent preponderance of opinion in 
favour of universal suffrage: at present he is himself for house- 
hold or municipal suffrage, but he is prepared to accept any 
“instalment”; and as he does not propose to take the im- 
tiative, he cannot be irresistibly impatient for anything—he 
will be quite content with any amount in that respect, from 
all to nothing. So in regard to the connexion of Church 
and State, he is in principle quite a Voluntary; only he 
will make no aggression on the Established Church. Like 
the philosophical poet who was questioned as to his lunching 
needments, he is ready “to take anything that is going forward.” 
It is quite delightful to think of the perfect immunity from care 
with which West Yorkshire must await the ultimate throw of the 
election between two candidates whose opinions differ so little 
except in the form of the statement—a Churchman whose tolerant 
rule Dissenters might take for that of a Dissenter; a Dissenter 
under whose unaggressive zeal Churchmen might live as securely 
as if he were an Archbishop. Election-agents may find it profit- 
able to be for the nonce in as great a pucker as Lawyer Dowling, 
and non-electors may shout for Roebuck, but practically very 
little hangs by the election beyond the name to be substituted in 
Mr. Dodd’s Parliamentary Companion for that of “ Morpeth (Vis- 
count)”, 

This is one of the blessings conferred upon the country by the 
Reform Bill; which called into existence that great medium class 
for whose favour Whigs, Tories, and Radicals, have competed in 
a race of moderation, until excesses are nearly obliterated in one 
mean level of self-adjusting opinions gravitating towards nega- 
tion. It is a blessing, however, not wholly unmixed. The con- 
verting of political opinion from the form of aggressive doctrine 
into that of passive optimism is very convenient in quiet times; 
and the great aptitade which our politicians have acquired in 
making professed opinions for every variety of demand in the 
retail market quite equals the industrious skill displayed in any 
other branch of domestic manufacture. The supply overruns the 
demand, and there is the usual effect—great cheapness of opinion, 
immense cheapness of candidates. But we doubt whether this 
striking change in the general state of public feeling is altogether 
wholesome. There is a marked tendency to eschew positive opi- 
nions, Opinion is made up into a negative form. It is commi- 
nuted for the convenienve of the market, until at last you can have 
the smallest possible dose of opinion in the most copious wash of 
neutral diluent. Politics are reduced to a retail system. It is a 
consequence which might have been foreseen, that anything in 
the way of national sentiment is almost gone—frittered away in 
small calculations. The universal tolerance or “good feeling ” 
charms one, until it is viewed in the dangerous aspect of political 
indifferentism, a Cockney effeminacy in matters patriotic. It is 
saying too little to complain that the affairs of a country have 
dwindled to the scale of parish business, because even parish bu- 
siness is stricken with the bland paralysis of “ good feeling.” 
Now this frame of the public mind is all very well while the mat- 
ters in active discussion keep to the scale of parish business, and 
while revolution takes no shape but that in which it can be dealt 
with by the constable: but is such a state of the country perma- 
nently guaranteed? Again we doubt. Many a hazardous prob- 
lem stands for future sulution. 

And the great retail influence is not untried. Louis Philippe 
employed his whole kingly power to possess every corner of 
France with the great retail influence. He worshiped it, he ca- 
joled it, he took it into pay ;_ he filled the departments with paid 
Officials of small calibre and trading connexions; he filled the 
Chamber of Deputies with small legislators, dependent on small 
salaries for small duties in small places; he erected the great re- 
tail interest into an army, as the “ National Guard,” and boasted 
of that respectable and immense body-guard for his throne. A 
day of trial came. Political corruption carried to the extreme 
deteated itself by destroying all allegiance. Financial difficulty 
forced on a reckoning. The overcrowded profession of states- 
mansbip, deprived of a fair field for its activity, intrigued against 
a government that was an organized stratagem. The unappropri- 
ated multitude, “le peuple,” was hounded against constituted 














authority. It was revolution, and Louis Philippe’s reliance was 
put to its test: it wavered, tried all sides, caught the humour 
of the day, and helped to advertize “the Republic”; which hag 
since fallen below cost price. France was let loose, and found 
itself without a national sentiment. Not only so, but it has 
gone through eight months of revolution, and exhibits, as yet 
no sign of having conceived a national sentiment. Even the 
reinsurrection of June could suggest no ideas to any but De La. 
martine, and to him none so distinct that he could body it forth 
and give to that airy nothing a local habitation. The gallant 
epiciers rally round the standard with admirable courage, but the 
standard means nothing: it is only a yard of bunting of three 
colours, assorted, value three-and-sixpence. The respectable 
patriots rally round the standard with the utmost punctuality ; 
they honour the demand of the générale as promptly as if it were 
a note of exchange : but they cannot muster a national sentiment: 
it is not among the articles in the list which they wrap round q 
new tooth-brush or fold up with an ounce of lozenges. 

It is partly an effect, partly a reactive cause, that the leading 
statesmen of the day, speaking generally, are men without ideas 
at once large and detinite—without absolute devotion. They are 
patriots to measure, according to a calculation as to the value of 
the stake. The poetical Lamartine will not venture into the Pre- 
sidential contest without a guarantee against ridicule. His anti- 
podes, M. Thiers, cannot rise above the material part of statesman- 
ship: his highest philosophy is but political economy, at second- 
hand. There are few men of the class that would burn their ships 
behind them. Even the poet-patriot has an eye to the safety of 
his property. Hence, in the confusion of Europe no man equal 
to the time comes forth to lead the people—rallying them to his 
standard with an appeal to some great common feeling, and ready 
to perish in the enterprise—nay, not only to perish, but to incur 
the requisite expenses. There is no Curtius to be the propitiatory 
sacrifice. It is so not only in France but in Germary : the Ger- 
man leaders are thinking of themselves and their crotchets; each 
German prince is looking after what he can save for self and 
family. All has been undone, but nobody has a definite scheme 
of positive action ; or having it, he will not risk his all upon it. 

It was not so formerly. The earnest purpose, the strong will, 
the inexpugnable resolve, which make heroes immortal and lead 
peoples into great actions, were found in times not far remote. 
Napoleon knew how to throw kingdoms as stakes for empires. 
Betore him, Robespierre stuck to his purpose through blood and 
hate. Nelson, having planned his attack, would risk a fleet for 
a victory. So, glance back at the history of any country, and you 
will see the great men risking, not only personal danger—every 


| policeman does as much in every drunken squabble—but that 


bugbear of our day “consequences.” No lion in the path stop- 
ped Cromwell; Bible in one hand sword in the other. Victory 
is but the obverse of defeat ; triumph, of destruction. Brutus 
marched to Philippi, Cesar crossed the Rubicon, with the resolve 
that makes the hero—to win if possible, to go on at all events. 
Themistocles found safety in audacity; Venice was saved at 
Chiozza by a lavish and spontaneous pouring out of blood and 
treasure against hope ; and, nearer our own day, Washington, 
when he recruited his army after all but its skeleton had de- 
serted him, while he kept up the blockade of Boston by the mere 
effigy of a force, beat General Gage through the sheer strength 
of a will inflexible in defeat itself. Washington was a Colonel ri- 
sing in the British Army, a man of property, a “ prudent” man: 
he risked person, commission, property—all: he went on— 
whatever happened, on: and thus, often without money, with- 
out an army, without even hope, he led his countrymen through 
the day of tribulation and founded a republic in spite of imperial 
England. 

These are the virtues which seem scarcely to belong to our re- 
tail system. If we look for them now, it must be in places or 
classes not just now in vogue,—among the barbaric Croats ; the 
degenerate Italians, even yet unredeemed from the ancient and 
medieval tyranny of the dagger; the men of that army of Algiers 
which was the vent for the dregs of France. One of the men 
most of the heroic stamp is the rough and soldierly Cavaignac. 
On great occasions—within his own province and independently 
of technical bureaucratic politics—he has shown himself to be 
strictly a man of purpose. He sticks to his main object, through 
good and evil report. Ordered to defend Paris, he defends it ac- 
cording to rule, deaf to civilian vituperation. Calumniated, he 
challenges explanation, and marches up to the tribune as coolly as 
he would tothe cannon. He is not afraid of “ consequences.” The 
worst speaker in Europe bursts upon astonished Paris as “a great 
orator”; the vulgar confounding the eloquence of events, of re- 
alities, of settled purpose, with the verbal skill of oratory. Ca- 
vaignac speaks deeds, and drives the vain breath down the throats 
of the mere orators who run at him agape. Where he chooses to 
takes his stand, there he remains, not to be exerced ; you may cut 
him to pieces, but not drive him away,—as Leonidas stands to this 
day in the pass of the Thermopyle. But Cavaignac’s strength lies 
in no excogitated niceties ; it is the facts of France that his antago- 
nists knock their heads against. If limited, his ideas are posi- 
tive: his resolve he accounts worth all he can command; if it is 
a resolve to abstain, no taunts can move him; if it is to strike, 
his whole heart is in the blow, and the sword cuts to the bone. 
He does not calculate retail protits—it is all ornothing. He burns 
his _ behind him, and seeks safety in the rear of his enemy, 
through victory alone. When his Ministry have got into the re- 
tail line of policy, it is evident that Cavaignac has not followed 
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the 
into anarchy : : 
pies in that bloody storm; his cannon overmastered chaos and 


thundered forth the restoration of a power in the state. In his 
straightforward and stayless career, the simpler soldier has arrived 
at an idea which lay beyond the scope of the cunning retail King, 
who scrupled not to use intrigue, but hesitated to use force; thus 

rovoking revolt, and permitting anarchy. Louis-Philippism is 


a very : - 7 

not serve for a time of great national crisis. Its paramount rule 

amongst us here in England is neither politic nor safe; it is not 
e 


consistent with national dignity and greatness. 





IRELAND AS USUAL. 
SrarvaTion has fairly set in for the season in Ireland, with the 
murders, as appears by the multiplication of cases. The Irish 
season is at its height about the same time with the London sea- 
son; and as we may look forward to a greater fulness under the 


“fashionable news,” so we may anticipate a variety of | 
head o ? i y 


horrible accounts like that which we copy from the Clare Journal. 
Two families shared one cabin and one common lot of starvation, 
and their condition is disclosed by the stench of putrefying 


corpses. The story is so stale, that the heart of the distant reader | 


is hardened by the tedium of repetition. It has lasted for so 
many years, that there appears no reason why exertion to end it 
should be made this year any more than last year, or next year 
any morethanthis. The causes are so complicated, that the com- 
plexity baffles summary treatment and exonerates diligence; and 
the suggestions of remedy are so many and so conflicting, that 
action is paralyzed by bewilderment. 

rverse—so ungrateful for help, so tortuous in availing them- 
selves of it, so incurably supine. Leave it to time: the poverty is 
not universal; a muddling prosperity has been detected in the 
very midst of the starvation ; defaulters to the landlord have been 
discovered as depositors in savings-banks; the Scotticized North 
encroaches gradually on the South; already insolvent estates are 
falling into the hands of English capitalists; and a day will come 
when Ireland will have been redeemed. There is a further rea- 
son: the present race of children are educated, and will know a 
vast deal better what to do than their unlettered parents. Leave Ire- 


land, then, like sorrow, to the healing and restoring hand of time. | 


For how long? Surely any operation which can accelerate 
without enfeebling that steady process is worth exertion? Could 
we find any gauge of suffering, the agony endured in any single 
year by these families that graze with the beasts of the tield and 
go home to lie down and starve amid the corpses of their kin, 
would display an aggregate of torment quite enough to spur our 
humanity, however it may be balked by Irish perversity. Eng- 
land has appropriated Ireland, and by Ireland’s misery is mea- 
sured England's disgrace before the nations. Besides, the Irish, 
if more educated but not proportionately less poor, would be as 
discontented, and more able to be dangerous, 

Could it be possible to cast Ireland adrift, there is no doubt 
that she would be better off than she is, though far less happy 
than she might be made. The union with England, hitherto, has 
put a strain upon the faculties of Ireland, without supplying her 
with an adequate increase of strength, and she sinks in the effort. 
Irishmen are forced into a mockery of English methods, without 
being forced or enabled to render the imitation complete: they are 
forced out of the rude plans suitable to a less civilized people, but 
not endowed with perfect civilization; and in the interstice be- 
tween barbarism and civilization they starve. Were Ireland 
alone, she would muddle on in a hungry ease, as many a savage 
people does. But that cannot be: England, with her interests 
to guard and her power to ordain, forbids it. Her power, then, 
should be exerted to ordain also what is needful to Ireland in her 
involuntary condition. 

Everybody, you cry, knows that! Then why is it not done ?— 
For scruples. Desiring to gain credit with all parties, English 
Statesmen stunt their own measures, in the hope of evading or 
softening “ objection.” Measures are proposed without end, but 
all are crippled or prevented by these scruples. Some improve- 
ment might be effected in tenure ; but it is thought desirable not 
to alarm landlords. The priests might be influential tutors of 
the singularly sequacious people ; but they cannot be engaged 
as servants of the State, for fear it should vex English sec- 
tarians. Well-conducted emigration would relieve the process of 
agricultural and social improvement; but it would cost something 


handy instrument for quiet thriving times; but it will | 


Besides, the Irish are so | 


EE . . . . vr . . . . 
m: he is a soldier, not a tradesman. He it is who first brought | government, without the toy Viceroyalty—if a redistribution of 
r the gleam of his sword was the first ray of 


Church property, new burdens on land, a wholesale conveyance of 
real property—if a reorganization of Irish agriculture through 
the labour-test of the workhouse—if the exode of thousands upon 
thousands be necessary, and Ireland can supply the means or find 
| room in our Colonial wastes—if these things can amend the con- 
| dition of Ireland, England should bend her power to them with- 
| out scruple or procrastination. It may be true that the Irish are 
supine and let themselves die; but if England can prevent that 
| Social suicide, she is bound to do so. Every recurrence of the 
| Irish season, therefore, is a disgrace to England, her intelligence 
| and power. 











THE NEW GOVERNOR OF BRITISH GUIANA, 
| As Louis Philippe sent for M. Thiers when Paris was in open re- 
volt, so, when it is almost open war between British Guiana and 
| Great Britain, Lord Grey sends for Mr. Henry Barkly. Mr. 
Barkly is the possessor of considerable estates in the West Indies, 
and among them in Guiana; he has been one of the most effective 
| defenders of those colonies against the maladministration of the 
| Colonial Office, of which Sir Henry Light, the late Governor of 
Guiana, was a thoroughgoing instrument; as Member for Leo- 
minster, Mr. Barkly belongs to the Peel section of the Opposition; 
he is an accomplished gentleman, has travelled much and observed 
much, and combines in no ordinary degree the energy of youth 
and earnestness of temperament with a discreet moderation, 
breadth of view with practical knowledge and business habits. 
The selection does honour to Lord Grey’s discrimination; it has 
created no small satisfaction among the West Indian interest 
in London, and immense expectation of a truly “ blessed 
| change.” It has also created no small surprise; not because 
| Mr. Barkly is connected with the Parliamentary Opposition in 
home politics, since the choice of Lord Elgin and Lord Dalhousie 
are overriding precedents, to say nothing of offices intrusted to 
| Lord Ashley, Lord Courtenay, and other gentlemen of similar 
| position ; but because he has been such a stanch though not a 
| bigoted or spiteful antagonist in Colonial affairs. The more you 
look into the facts that are known, the more strange appears such 
a departure from the usual course, the less do any very magnifi- 
cent expectations appear to be justified without some further de- 
velopment of the official intention. On what terms is the appoint- 
ment made and accepted? Is it accompanied by the conveyance 
of adequate powers to effect some beneticial change in the admin- 
istration of the exasperated colony; or is it a mere change of per- 
sons, other things remaining as they were? That is the qnestion. 
We will not presume that it is a mere trick—that it 1s a mere 
shifting of responsibility, without a real conveyance of some cor- 
responding powers. The Jesuitical tactics by which the Office in 
Downing Street has been distinguished might almost justify the 
suspicion that the task of pacifying the planters and restoring 
order to the colony was thrust upon one of the complaining party, 
to the end that his failure might absolve the Department. But, 
for all his faults, we hold Lord Grey to be incapable of con- 

duct so mean, and Mr. Barkly incapable of such complicity. 
Supposing, however, that the appointment, standing alone, is 
intended as an act of “conciliation,”—a gracious mode of soften- 
ing down the paltry squabble about the civil list, saving the Co- 
lonial Office from actual retractation, and purchasing the good- 
will of the colonists by offering a gage of better government,—it 
will still be proper for all parties to be forewarned against any 
large expectations from such a step. If the circumstances of the 
colony are to remain unchanged, its “ constitution” unpopularized, 
its commercial relations unimproved, and if the Colonial Office is 
still to be what that name now implies, the mere appointment of an 
honourable and able Governor cannot effect much. The position of 
Trinidad, with a popular Governor whose representations were 
slighted, has not been much better than that of Guiana whose Go- 
vernor was the unfailing tool of the Colonial Office ; and it will be 
no great boon to Guianaif Mr. Barkly is to be sent out to be treated 
like Lord Harris. It may obviate minor difficulties, and re- 
move some asperities, if the colony has more sympathy with 
its Governor than it had with Sir Henry Light during his decade 
| of office; but as the gross amount of the evil lies in our Colonial 
system of administration and in the composition of the great 
Central Office, there can be no substantial improvement without 

much larger measures than a mere change of Governors. 

For the mere settlement of the civil list quarrel would not 
settle British Guiana, Even if the Combined Court had its way, 











at starting, and English taxpayers forbid the needful funds. And | and the 39,000/. were reduced to 26,000/., the saving of the dif- 
whatever you do Ireland howls, So it is all hopeless and thankless | ference could have no perceptible effect on the prosperity of 
alike. the colony. The Combined Court only took the issue on that 

Still, we say, you are bound to act according to the realities of | point, because that was the sole point that offered a “ constitu- 
the case. The fundamental truths are, that Ireland isa subject | tional” mode of joining issue. The substantial matter in ques- 


country ; that England has the power to dispose of Ireland ; and 
that Ireland has resources from which her wants might be sup- 
lied. England, not Ireland, is chiefly responsible, because Eng- 
and alone has the power to decree the effectual use of Ireland's 
Own resources, That is the fact, and it should suggest the prin- 
ciple of English policy towards Ireland: England should put 
forth her whole power to compel the proper use of Ireland's re- 
Sources. Vigorous action on such a principle would abridge by 
peaerations the agonized sufferings of the Irish. No scruples 
based upon the ignorant reluctance of Ireland, or the improvident 
indulgence of temporary interests, should arrest the decree. If a 
law is good for Ireland in the sight of English councils, it should 
be passed in spite of Irish howls. If a reconstruction of the local 


tion is tar larger: the civil list settled satisfactorily, either 
by a compromise or by lapse of the existing statute, the colo- 
nists would renew their greater and more urgent demands, The 
wants present to the Colonial mind are, labour-laws assimilated 
to those of England, aid to supply the place of capital wasted 
under the experimental and mutable legislation of England, and 
extension of time for the cessation of the protective duties. It is 
not likely that the appointment of Mr. Barkly can be followed up 
by any such measures, because that would imply a retractation of 
Imperial policy. 

But it would be quite possible to reconcile the colony to its alle- 
giance without any sacrifice of Imperial interests, The integrity 
of the Colonial empire is not endangered by the special grievances 
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of that one dependency, but by causes of discontent which are | impossibility of managing the transfer from a dishonest to 


much wider in their scope ; and it would be possible to satisfy 
even British Guiana with measures that might apply to the whole 
of our Colonies, at least in principle and spirit. Every Colonial 
Government should be as much as possible self-acting in local 
affairs; and none would feel a reform in that respect more sen- 
sibly that British Guiana, with its mockery of a representation. 
Of all countries in the world, probably, England is the most ca- 
pable of supplying colonial settlements with the best form of 
government; and if she were to fulfil her duty in that respect, 
she would secure the best cement for the connexion of the Colo- | 
nies. And the central administration of the Colonial empire 

would be materially improved by being relieved from the vast 

amount of merely provincial affairs that are now so improperly | 
and vexatiously referred to London. An alteration of the kind 
would at once necessitate and facilitate such thorough reform and 
reorganization of the Colonial Office as would render it worthy of 
taking part in the statesmanship of the empire. It is not an- 
nounced, however, that Mr. Barkly’s appointment is the pilot- 
measure of any large and comprehensive scheme. 


THE WEAK POINT OF CRIMINAL LAW REFORM. 
How to deal with our criminal population !—that is a question 
which just now agitates many of the most enlightened and prac- 
tical minds in the country. Lord Ashley attacks that devoted 
race—for it is toa great degree a separate caste—in its youthful 
branches, though not exclusively ; Captain Maconochie perse- 
veres in pleading the cause of the convicted prisoner; Mr. Mat- 
thew Hill endeavours to amend the lot of children convicts; Mr. 
Frederick Hill carries the conscientious zeal and ability of his 
family beyond the dictate of mere oflicial duty, in diligently pro- 
moting the improvement of prisons of all kinds within his dis- 
trict; Mr. Charles Pearson is engaged by the London Corpora- 
tion to consider the mode of dealing with criminal vagrants, 
male and female; Mr. Jackson, of the London City Mission, 
goes among thieves unconvicted but confessed in their 
calling, and attempts their reformation by religious influ- 
ence and the substantial aid of admission to refuges or 
emigration; and others, not less conscientious, perhaps not 
less able, are engaged in similar enterprises of philanthropy.’ 
The plans proposed are as many as the prosecutors of 
inquiry: Lord Ashley proposes Ragged Schools and other means 
of rescuing the young before they are contirmed in crime; Mr. 
Matthew Hill proposes to rescue the young criminal at his first 
conviction, by restoring him to industrious employment with an 
opportunity for reformation; Captain Maconochie, to increase 
the eflicacy of corrective discipline by substituting a sentence to a 
great task of industry for sentence to a fixed term of bondage ; 
Mr. Jackson strives to supersede retributive discipline altogether, 
by the simple conversion of the criminal to virtue. Most prison- 
reformers are for improving the diet, and taking better care of the 
prisoner; Mr. Charles Pearson reverts to an austerer view, and 
will not admit the criminal to equal enjoyment in that way with 
the unconvicted artisan. Most reformers now stand up for re- 
formation—some as the end of punishment, some as the means 
towards what they deem the true end of punishment—example ; 
others abandon reformation as hopeless, and go back to a Levitical 
principle of sheer retribution—treating the errant fellow creature 
as rustics treat a hawk or mousing ow], and using him as a scare- | 
crow to frighten off other birds of prey. On the whole, the 
balance of opinion lies on the side of the milder and more pains- 
taking treatment, some lurking prejudices on the other side. 

The advocates of reformatory plans can boast of some practical 
success: Lord Ashley can tell of lads, intelligent and well-dis- 

osed, who are manifestly rescued from a career of crime; Mr. 

Matthew Hill can reckon that so many boys out of a given 
number are reclaimed by his method; Captain Maconochie can 
relate marvellous but most veritable and credible tales of the be- 
nign influence which he acquired over the most abandoned cri- 
minals. But these excellent reformers are reproached also with 
their failures: Captain Maconochie removed, the men of Nor- 
folk Ireland reverted to their brutal state; a large percentage of 
Mr. Matthew Hill’s boys relapse into vice; and the Ragged 
Schools place “a little knowledge” at the service of “les classes 
dangereuses.” So we attain to no settled conclusion: you may 
bandy statistics and mere opinion for evermore, and only create 
one impression to be effaced by its opposite, unless you show what 
common principle governs these varying and conflicting evidences. 

That is the field of exploration hitherto neglected by the more 
enlightened investigators of criminal discipline: they do not 
show on what principles of mental physiology and pathology 
their treatment operates; hence their observation of success or 
failure is informed by no distinct understanding, and their con- 
clusions, purely empirical, have no firm basis or mutual cohesion, 
Crime appears to originate in a variety of causes,—ignorance, 
early habits, congenital weakness to resist temptation, association 
with the hardened in the prisons meant for correction, and the 


* An abridgment of Mr. Charles Pearson's report to the Court of Aldermen was 
given in our last number; Mr. Matthew Hill’s most recent statement was noticed 
among the provincial news in our number fur the 28th October ; the reader will 
also consult the following recent publications with advantage. 

“ Thirteenth Report of the Inspectors of Prisons. Northern District. [Mr. Frederick 
Hill.) Presented to both Houses of Parliament by command of her Majesty.” 

“Secondary Punishment. The Mark System. By Captain Maconochie, R.N., K.H. ; | 
late Superintendent of Norfolk Island.” Published by Mr. Ollivier. | 

“The London City Mission Maguzine. November 1848.” Published by Messrs. 
Beeley. [A twopenny fasciculus issued monthly by the Society, and devoted this month 
to an explanatory statement of Mr. Jackson’s proceedings. } 


| prayer; but his exhortation “produced no impression” : 


| a calculation of self-interest. 
| tinct in their operation, are very limited, and almost inoperatiye 


| their seats quietly, and remain spectators. 


honest mode of livelihood. Mr. Jackson led Lord Ashley into a 
meeting of ascertained thieves, probably some hundreds in num. 
ber; and there the grand difficulty that appeared to the sponta, 
neous reformation at least of the majority was the impossibility 
subsisting “ till the next meeting.” Mr. Jackson recommended 
the dif. 
ticulty was only too palpable. One man rose and said, “My Long 
and Gentlemen of the Jury, [a phrase he instantly corrected, | prayer 
is very good, but it will not fill an empty stomach.” A young man 
was called forward, who by the earnestness of prayer and the 
most persevering exertion had found employment ; an example 
which had some effect. What was possible to one, however, mugt 
have been impracticable to a multitude ; and of course Mr. Jack. 
son’s friends were obliged to return to business and await the turp 
of events. The causes of crime are known: how do the corre 
tives apply to them? 

Tell us even how that most boasted of all correctives, example 
operates, Not, we suspect, only through fear; nor only through 
Both these motives, though dis. 


at the most critical periods, of great provocation or great tempta- 
tion. There is, however, one influence, formed of two elements 
combined, which possesses an irresistible sway over the untrained 
mind, whether of child or criminal. Let him feel discipline to be 
so all-pervading, so certain, and so immutable in its decree, that 
sooner or later it must be obeyed ; let him who is inclined to er 
observe that all are compelled, will they nill they, to fall into the 
set rule—that, be the stretch of criminal ingenuity or audacity 
what it may, the coercive power can stretch to still greater 
lengths, insomuch that it can never be overpassed—that obedience, 
sooner or later, is inevitable; let those things be so, and you es 
tablish that sense of inevitable destiny which to the mind under 
training, infantine or criminal, is the great predisposing motive 
to a submissive ebedience. On the other hand, let the discipline, 
though irresistible in power and inexorable in the compulsion of 
obedience, be tempered by that unfailing spirit of love—nota 
professed charity, but the real maternal desire for the welfare of 
an erring child—which makes the trespasser feel that, though 
his trespass shall have gone never so far, an outlet of repentance 
is open to him, for ever; and you still keep alive within his 
breast the sacred fire of human sympathy—that power, call it 
love or conscience or whatever you will, which makes us desire 
to do right and to have the good-will of our fellow creatures. It 
is perhaps inextinguishable in the most hardened hearts; but if 
anything can extinguish the instinct, it must be an irrevocable 
sentence of retributive punishment. Establish, we say, the 
joint sense that the compulsion to do right is irresistible 
and inevitable, and that the penitent desire to do right can 
never be too late, and you establish the most powerful of 
all influences for the counteraction and correction of error, 
That is the mode, probably, in which discipline carried to the point 
of reformation operates, not only on the reformed culprit but by 
his example on others. But have the reformatory plans, hitherto 
devised empirically, been directly turned to that method, or 
sufficiently developed? That is the question the answer to which 
is needed to complete the doctrine ot the new school of discipli- 
narians, 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM FRANCE. 
Paris, November 30. 

Events, at home and abroad, are thickening like rain in the storm. Who 
would have thought that a French Republic should ever be called to exer- 
cise on behalf of a Pope the traditional politics of French Monarchy! 
France, then, is still to be the “ fille ainée de |'Eglise,” the first of Catholic 
nations. What a sign of the times, and what a change since the last cen- 
tury! The first Republic overthrew the altars and slaughtered the priests; 
the new one sends troops and offers a refuge to the Head of the Chureh, 
besieged by a revolution. ‘That this was a bold stroke of Cavaignac no 
one can doubt. It 1s the first act of French interference abroad; and it has 
been made on the side of moderation, of peace, of repression. It is a sort 
of protest against the disgraceful attempts made in Belgium and in Savoy 
in the first days of the Revolution, and a new pledge given to pacific and 
normal policy. 

How far these considerations will affect the popular mind in the ap 
proaching contest, it is quite impossible to say. If we might judge of the 
Country by the Assembly, nothing would be easier. Cavaiguac, for the 
last week, has but increased his sway over the Legislature: he has now 4 
stronger majority than he ever had; and it must be said that he has fairly 
won it. The debate of Saturday, which was expected to crush him, was 
to him the opportunity for a regular triumph. In trying circumstances, he 
displayed oratorical powers which no one suspected, and which gave fresh 
vigour to an already good and honourable case. ‘here was, as you will have 
surely remarked, a great ditlerence between the question raised by the well- 
known report of the Committee of Inquiry and the attack lately made upon 
Cavaignac. In the first instance, the Committee was almost entirely com 
posed of late Monarchists, under the presidency of M. Barrot; and the 1° 
quiry as well as the report was in the way of reprisal over the Republic 
and its chief authors. But here it was a domestic quarrel between 
thorough Republicans on both sides; it was what the French proverb calls 
“Javer son linge sale en famille ”"—except that the washing was to be done 
The vanquished party, this time, had nothing to do but to take 
So they did, but the play was 
not so rich as they had expected. Never, indeed, was there a more shabby 
and more miserable exhibition than the accusation brought against Cavaignae 
by some of his late colleagues. ‘That these people, the very essence 
stupidness, had enough of effrontery to bring back to light the sanguinary 
remembrance of their own incapacity, is indeed a subject of wonder. 
they taken every possible pains to secure to Cavaignac an occasion 
triumph, they could not have better succeeded. But the idea of a philo- 
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bookseller teaching strategy, and delivering public lectures 
‘cades to Cavaignac and Lamoriciére!—only fancy John Bright 
pon — he Duke” or Lord Hardinge! ‘There never was a more ludi- 
jecturne agp” the members of the late Executive Committee impli- 
ae “4 affair, who were expected to make a furious onslaught, were 
 ehaned that they remained s} eechless. fn ° . 
: st not, however, estimate the probable success of Cavaignae in 
ae i his popularity in the louse. It was never doubted that 
the ( — ajority in the Assembly, and in that respect nothing has been 
he had . ee from his defence some words have been taken hold of, and 
changed. J woudl? construed against him. On the first day of the insur- 
ota ee when from every side Cavai : was entreated to send 
——~ inforcements, it appears he answered—* Let your shop-people 
they can; let them fight for their shops: I must look 
to the Assembly! Well, you may be sure these unlucky words will not 
be forgotten nor forgiven by the high -_ ded s§} ec 1e€s8 Ol shopkeepers. Day 
after day they are reminded of that sally by the ir newspapers, and Cavai- 
gnac will have to pay for it. I may as well mention here one of the nu- 
merous explanations which were put forth of the un rccountal le inaction 
of the Government In the first moments of the insurrection. Ih ive heard 
say that they in fact waited till they could ase rtain the disy osition of the 
Garde Nationale. In a great city like Paris, where every citizen is a sol- 
dier, and armed, the National Guard rules all 


‘The regular troops never 
fight against the National Guard; they seldom fight well without 
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her and a 





military rei 
defend themselves as 





If in 
June the shopkeepers had not set the example, perhaps neither the regular 
troops nor the Mobile would have fired at the barricades. But the mis- 
fortune was, that the Government waited too long, and the poor Na- 
tional Guard had much to sufler before it was rescued. 

I must repeat, that it is quite impossible to judge of the forthcoming vote 
of the Country by the vote of the House. You must not forget that the 
Assembly was elected not only under the pressure of the first period of the 
Revolution, but also under the influence of Ledru-Rollin’s Commissioners. 
It was the produce of early Republican terrorism; and it is indeed a wonder 
that in such circumstances it proved so moderate and so pacific as it has 
been since. ‘There is most assuredly in that simple fact a strong motive 
not to despair of the final resettlement of France. ‘That in the first outburst 
of revolution, with the entirely new exercise of universal sufirage, and not 
withstanding the most reckless, desperate, immoral, and despotic inter- 
ference of an unscrupulous Government, France could have returned, upon 
900 members, a majority of moderate men, is, we must acknowledge it, a 
great fact. But still, that Assembly, even as it is, is altogether more Re- 
publican than the country itself. 7’ut you may safely calculate, by the in- 
dividual returns which have since taken place in the provinces, and even 
in Paris; aud of which the results have been the successive elections of M. 
Thiers, Count Molé, Marshal Buveaud, Bonaparte, and I might add M. 
Guizot if he had not declined an all but certain nomination. The Anti- 
Republican party now avail themselves of that feeling. They make use of 
the argument so often directed against them—they say that the Assembly 
does not faithfully represent the people, that its majority is not the majority 
in the country. He who strikes with the sword will perish by the sword: 
the Republic is now struggling, like Frankenstein, with the monster it has 
evoked from the mysterious energies of nature; the very reverse of Saturn, 
it is devoured by its own offspring. 

Bonaparte has at last said something; he has issued an address. Of 
course, he appeals to the memory of the Great Emperor: it is always the 
old joke, “I am the nephew of my uncle.” That would have been quite 
suflicient; indeed, it is very kind of him to say anything more. However, 
Imust own that the manifesto is cleverly worded. ‘There is a little bit 
for everybody. The Imperial candidate declares himself a Republican; he 
protests against war, against Socialism; he will maintain property and 
family, restore order, and jinences. 1 hope he brings something with him 
for that last work. <A great pity it is that he thought it necessary to end 
with the customary rigmarole—* When one has the honour to be at the 
head of the French nation,” etc. etc.—the rest as at Franconi’s. 

“Ah! qu’on est fier d@tre Frangais 
Quand on regarde la colonne !” 
Most certainly! it is indeed a very gratifying prospect. But what would 
you say if you had nothing left but the sight of Nelson’s monument? Do 
you think this would be enough to restore finances? However, a w eek or 
two more and we shall see. 


News has arrived of a disastrous eruption of the volcano of Kloet, in Borneo; 
Which had been inactive fur many years. ‘The present eruption had spread deso- 
lation and death throughout the province of Passaronan, one of the most fertile 
and salubrious districts of Borneo. It was preceded by frequent and irregular de- 
tonations, which were heard at a very considerable distance. For several leagues 
Yound the volcano the sky appeared covered with blac k clouds, which produced the 
thickest darkness at midday ; showers of cinders were thrown up from the crater, 
Which fell within an hour atterwards on the surrounding country, burning to cin- 

rs the crops, carbonizing the plantations, and rendering the most Juxuriant 

lains in the world an arid desert. At the same tine, torrents of incandescent 

va rushed from both sides of the voleano, and inundated the delightful district 
of Kedirie; enveloping the farms and villages, overwhelming the cattle and men 
&8 they fled. 

The Démocratic Pacifique has this story of a freak of sailors. “ A state cor- 
Vette, just returned from a cruise in the Indian seas, brings news of a rather 
Curious incident. At one of the islands, a dozen monkeys were caught and 
brought on board. Their gambols were mightily relished by the crew. One 
night, however, when the ship was out at sea, seme of the monkeys managed to 
get into the commandant’s cabin, scattering ink over official charts and papers, 
and perpetrating other mischiefs; so that he ordered them al! to be flung into the 
fea. The sailors, however, were much grieved at this; and, on their remon- 
strance, the commandant gave permission that a raft should be constructed, on 
Which the poor animals might be left with some chance of being drifted ashore. 
The sailors titted the raft with a small mast and a sail, which they set Easterly, in 
the direction of the land; they placed on the frail skiff a store of biscuit and 
Water, and abandoned the twelve proses ipts to their fute. The crew, much moved, 
Waved their huts, wished them ‘bon voyage,’ and watched them out of sight.” 

A letter from Alexand * A vessel bound 





a recounts the story of “ a heroine.” 


| was best done by reducing his ideas to writing. 
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MEMOIRS OF WILLIAM COLLINS. 

Tue life of an artist, if he happens to be a respectable man, is rarely one 
of much biographical interest. During his early struggles little attention 
is paid to his circumstances, or his modes of study ; possibly he may not 
himself be disposed to recall the tale of his poverty and privations when 
eminence is attained, and from not having the habit of writing he may 
be unwilling, or indeed unable, to record the methods by which he attained 
it. A scamp like Morland, or some of the villain-artists of Italy, may fure 
nish anecdotes and incidents enough ; but journies, sketching in the open 
air, and working in the studio, with the gradual increase of the painter’s 
fame and profit, form about the staple of many artists’ biographies, varied 
by such anecdotes as may have been preserved of them. 

To this general rule William Collins is an exception ; chiefly because 
at some of the most remarkable periods of his career he kept a journal or 
commonplace-book, and carried on a pretty full correspondence with his 
family and friends. This habit, however, was rather a sign of somes 
thing deeper. William Collins had an inquiring mind, which prompted 


him to examine nature and art with a view to draw from them laws con- 


ducive to his own improvement; and he found by experience that this 
If he trusted to his 
memory, he lost time in criticism, by looking at works from which he 
had already extracted all that was valuable; or he forgot the criticisms 
made upon his own productions, and the rules he deduced from his own 
reflections; or they were not realized in his mind. Hence his journals, 
and sometimes his letters, contain remarks on the general principles 


| of art, wnich are not only useful as criticisms, but, coupled with the 


for Aden with coal | aving lost her master by death when about twelve days’ sail | 


from ber destination, the crew cot spired to take possession and dispose of her on 
the coast of Arabia, 
Woman of the age of twenty, having received some intimation of the piratical in- 


However, the captain’s daughter, Miss Arnold, a young | 


tentions of the men, armed herself with a pair of pistols, secured all the fire-arms, | 


and getting the mate and another man to join her, bravely forced the mutineers 
to work the ship to Aden; where they are now in confinement.” { The South- 
ampton Herald states that the ship was the Rainbow, belonging to Mr. Brown of 
Southampton, from which port it sailed. ] 


anecdotes collected by his son, furnish a history of the artist’s mind, and 
of the methods by which his natural aptitude was gradually and perse- 
veringly trained to the excellence he at last reached. 

William Collins was also a religious-minded man; a disposition which, 
beginning at first in regular conduct, ended in a habit of referring every- 
thing to the immediate superintendence of Providence. This religious 
feeling stimulated his self-examination, and raised him, at least in theory, 
above the artificial distinctions of life; so that, what with his own re- 
cording and the materials possessed by his son, a full account is presented 
of his youthful studies, the distresses of his early years, and the pecuni 
difficulties that beset him even after he had attained celebrity. Wi 
this essential matter is mixed a good deal of dry correspondence, and a 
flowery description of pictures and scenery on the part of his son; 
which extend the work rather needlessly, as is usual in modern memoirs. 
As Mr. Wilkie Collins treats the career of his father in the manner of 
annals, the Exhibitions and the pictures painted for them forming the 
artistical epoch of the year, any great condensation would have involved 
an entire change of plan. 

William Collins was born and bred in an atmosphere of art. His 
father was an Irishman, with the geniality, vivacity, wit, and thoughtless- 
ness of his countrymen ; though with a (theoretical) sense of pecuniary 
obligations, which they do not always possess. Mr. Collins senior 
was a poet, picture-dealer, and man of letters; but the proverbial ill 
success of too many trades attended him. He produced a poem on the 
Slave-trade ; articles and essays for the press, when that vocation was 
less certain and less remunerative than now; and a biography of his 
friend Morland, in the middle of a satirical novel called Memoirs of a 
Picture, designed to expose the arts of dealers, As those were arts 
that Mr. Collins senior disdained to practise, and his house moreover would 
seem to have been open for men of merit, his circumstances were always 
embarrassed; and he died insolvent, in 1812. In such a position 
the natural bias of young Collins to art received every encourage- 
ment. Morland undertook to teach him; though the painter in after 
life never attached much value to the lessons of that eccentric “ genius,” 
but ascribed more influence to T. Smith, who taught him how to “set a 
palette.” His father appears to have had sufficient knowledge of art to 
give him lessons in drawing, superintend his artistical education, and 
employ him, as soon as the pupil was competent, in copying and repairing 
the pictures in the shop. Collins himself ascribed his proper education in 
art to the Royal Academy, of which he became a student in 1806 or 
1807 ; but in reality he had no education beyond the merest mechanicals, 
and that very important habit and practical dexterity which are formed 
by constant presence in a business. Nature was his prompter and his 
guide even from the earliest period. 

“ Whavever natural object he perceived, he endeavoured to imitate upon paper: 
even a group of old blacking-bottles, picturesquely arranged by his friend Linnell, 
(then a student like himself,) supplied him with a fund of material too precious 
to be disdained. 

“ Ere, however, I proceed to track the progress of his mind in his youth, an 
anecdote of his boyish days may not appear too uninteresting to claim a place at 
this portion of the narrative. His first sight of the sea-coast was at Brighton, 
whither he was taken by his father. As soon as they gained the beach, the boy 
took out his little sketch-book, and began instantly to attempt to draw the sea, 
He made six separate endeavours to trace the forms of the waves as they rolled 
at his feet, and express the misty uniformity of the distant horizon line. but 
every fresh effort was equally unsuccessful; and he burst into tears as he closed 
the book and gave up the attempt in despair. Such was the first study of coast 
scenery by the painter who was afterwards destined to found his bighest claims 
to original genius and public approbation on his representations of the various 
beauties of his native shores.” 

At a somewhat later date, but while very young in his teens, his old 
schoolfellow Mr. Kirton thus describes him from memory. 
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“His father, himself, his brother Frank, and I, made long peregrinations in the 
fields between Highgate and Wilsden. He always had his sketch-book with him, 
and generally came home well stored. He was thea very quick with his pencil. 
He had great respect for the talents of Morland. When we were by ourselves, 
more than once we went to the public-house fur which Morland had painted the 
sign, to eat bread and cheese and drink porter, merely because he had lived there 
for some time. The room where he had painted the sign was once, at his request, 
shown to us by the landlady; at which he was much pleased. Another time we 
went over ditches and brick-fields near Somers Town, to look at the yard where 
Morland used to keep his pigs, rabbits, &c., and where he said Morland had given 
him lessons: he even pointed out their respective places, and the window where 
he used to sit. When Frank and myself were in the van, during a walk—he 
being behind, sketching—and we saw anything we thought would suit him, we 
called to him to come on, saying, ‘ Bill, here’s another sketch for Morland.’” 

The epochs of Collins’s life are not very numerous. He was born 
in Great Titchfield Street, in 1788; in 1806-7 he became a student 
of the Academy, and began to contribute to the Exhibition. In 1809 he 
gained the silver medal for a drawing from the life; in 1813 he was 
elected an Associate, and in 1820 a Royal Academician. In the autumn 
of 1822 he married Miss Harriet Geddes, after a long and secret attach- 
ment on both sides, which has a touch of romance or destiny: old Mrs. 
Collins (a Scotchwoman) wished it delayed, but wished in vain. Every 
year he paid visits and made professional excursions during the fine wea- 
ther; several times he took a short Continental trip—to Boulogne or 
Belgium; but it was not till 1836, when he was approaching the mature 
age of fifty, that Collins set out on the grand tour of art, and visited 
Italy ; where he remained for some two years, revelling, but not blindly, 
in its treasures of art, and carefully studying its scenery and its people. 
This tour was in a measure undertaken through the persuasions of his 
friend Wilkie; who urged upon Collins the adoption of a more ambitious 
style, after his own example. In some degree Collins gave in to the 
counsels of his friend ; though he never imagined that there was a run- 
ning road to high art, and that history pieces could be hit off slapdash. 
The studies of Collins in Italy were as careful, as numerous, and as 
varied as in England; but after nearly fifty years have been passed in 
studying one kind of Nature, the art of seeing her in another mode, so as 
essentially to represent her in composition, is not acquired by a mere 
exercise of will. If the Italian tour did not, as some think, contribute 
to the painter's reputation in the Italian figure-pieces he produced, or 
the Scriptural subjects he was once or twice tempted to venture upon, it 
enlarged his ideas of nature and enriched his perceptions of art. These 
remarks of his son, followed by an extract from one of the painter's 
letters to Wilkie, contain ideas which are worth consideration. 

_ “His first sight of Raphael and Michael Angelo, at the Vatican and the Sis- 
tine Chapel, had impressed on him, among other convictions, a decided opinion 
that no artist ought to come to Rome until he had gone through a long course of 
severe study in his own country, and had arrived at an age when his judgment 
Was matured; as the great works there were of a nature either to bewilder a young 
Unpractised student, or to possess him with the dangerous idea, that from seeing 
such pictures only he had become at once the superior of his fellow labourers at 
home. Another impression produced in the painter about this perind, from deep 
and patient study of the classics of Italian art, was, that Raphael and Michael 
Angelo had acquired their triumphant mastery over attitude and composition from 
close observation of the aspect of ordinary humanity around them. Conscious 
that he was now in a country where art was still the missionary of religion, and 
where the population associated their hours of devotion with the contemplation 
of all that was most beautiful and universal in painting, insensibly deriving from 
this very habit a peculiar grace in attitude and variety in action, he looked for 
his new theories of pictorial arrangement and form where he believed that the 
great masters had looked before him—in the casual attitudes of the idlers in the 
streets. In their carelessness of repose, in their unconscious sublimity of action, 
in their natural graces of line and composition, the groups he saw formed acci- 
dentally in the roadway seemed the continuation—sometimes almost the reflection 
—of the glorious groups on the walls of the Vatican, or in the altar pictures of 
the churches of Rome.” : 

“ You will think all this contrivance,” the painter writes to Wilkie from Venice, 
“ought to be followed up by the production of something worth looking at: but 
this is no easy matter; fur every place, and indeed everything in Italy, has been 
£0 besketched, that little remains, uniess the old way of doing things be resorted 
to by way of novelty. One thing I am more convinced of every day—namely, 
that the fine pictures of the schools I am surrounded by are built upon what is 
called common nature; the inhabitants of the streets furnishing the guest-table, 
and there playing their parts with a dignity to be found ouly amongst the people. 
But if this introduction of the model be two literal, that common look which be- 
longs to modern Continental pictures, and which is certain degradation, is an 
inevitable consequence. 

“So much with respect to figures. In the case of landscape, the same thing, 
to a much greater extent, is sure to fullow. Views, mere views, are detestable. 
What can be more like Nature than the landscape of Titian? I was yesterday 
looking at the ‘Peter Martyr,’ at San Giovanni,—lI got up to it, on the altar. 
The painting is truth itself; and yet how far removed trom anything ‘common or 
unclean’! (if one might venture on such an expression)—sober, solemn truth, 
coming from one aware of the real dignity of his pursuit. What a creature he 
was!” 

During this Italian tour, the health of Collins first began to fail. He 
persisted against all remonstrance in exposing himself to the extreme 
afternoon heat of the sun: a violent attack of rheumatism ensued, which 
ended, as it often does, in disease of the heart, though not suspected at 
the time. But perhaps the truth is that his constitution was giving 
way slowly. His labours had been incessant; his early life full of 
trouble, anxiety, and privation; and his habit of sketching in the open 
air, without regard to weather, was likely to tell upon a man who was 
confined half the year to the house. About two years after his return to 
England, he was troubled with inflammation of the eyes; in 1842 the 
disease of the heart was discovered by his medical attendant. Hence- 
forth, till the time of his decease in February 1847, in his fifty-ninth year, 
his life was almost a wrestling with disease : but he stood up manfully. 

“On his return, to the astonishment of all who saw him, he again entered his 
painting-room, again ranged his sketches and canvasses round him, and again 
commenced the composition of new pictures as ambitiously and industriously as 
ever. Saving on those days when he was unable to leave his bed, or when utter 
exhaustion disabled him from moving hand or foot, he now sat regularly before his 
easel, eager and aspiring as in his student days. It was an impressive testimony 
to the superiority of mind over body to watch him as he now worked. His heart 
was at this time fearfully deranged in its action, appearing not to beat, but to 
heave with a rushing, irregular, watery sound. His breathing was oppressed, as 








in the last stages of asthma, and prevented his ever attaining an entire} 
bent position for any length of time, night or day. His cough assailed hin m. 
ope ee so violent and so constantly recurring, as to create apprehension with 
e might rupture a blood-vessel while under their influence. It was in gy 
this combination of maladies, with all their accustomed consequences of het 
nights, constant weakness, and nervous anxiety, that he disposed himself to luboue 
in a pursuit exacting the most watchful and minute attention of head and 
and that he succeeded in successfully accomplishing everything that he =o 
self to do. Sometimes the brush dropped from his hand from sheer weak: nee 
sometimes it was laid down while he gasped for breath like one half suffocated. = i 
while a sudden attack of coughing disabled him from placing another touch u; od 
the canvass; but these paroxysms subdued, his occupation was resolutely resy = 
His mind revived, his eye brightened, his hand became steady again, as if 
magic. Sky, ocean, earth, assumed on his canvass their beauties of hue and y, 
rieties of form, readily and truthfully as of old. No touch was omitted from the 
objects of the picture in detail, no harmony of tint forgotten in the rendering of 
the general effect. The strong mind bent the reluctant body triumphantly to its 
will, in every part of the pictures, on which, already a dying man, he now worked, 
They were the last he produced.” 

When unable to take exercise except in a carriage, or to sketch dj. 
rectly from nature, the dying artist acquired the knack of impress 
scenes or effects upon his memory and drawing them on his return, 
Even when confined to his deathbed, the “ ruling passion” was yg. 
conquerable. 

“ Happening—through much the same caprice of imagination which often dis. 
poses the eye to see old crags and castles imaged in the embers of a smoulder. 
ing fire—to observe in the accidental arrangement of some writing and drawing. 
materials placed in and about a small wooden tray at the foot of his bed, certain 
shades and outiines which resolved themselves to his fancy into the representatiog 
of an old ferry-boat lying at a deserted quay, he asked for some drawing-mate. 
rials, and, being propped up with pillows, proceeded to make a small water-cologr 
sketch of the objects which his caprice of thought had called up before him in the 
manner described. The weary head drooped, and the weak hand flagged often at 
its old familiar task, as he slowly pursued his occupation; but the sketch wag 
steadily continued. Slight as it was, perhaps comprehensible to the eye of g 
painter alone, it displayed in its narrow limits his wonted mastery over colour and 
hght and shade. With its conclusivn, his long and happy labours in the art 
ceased; from that moment his pencil, which had never been raised but usefully to 
instruct and innocently to amuse, was laid aside for ever!” 

The advance of Collins in art and in life was steadily progressive. Up 
to his nineteenth year he may be considered as in a "prentice state; what 
he did in painting was done for his father’s shop. At nineteen (1807) 
he began to exhibit at the Academy, but he sold nothing. In 1808, a 
“ Study from Nature on the Thames,” exhibited at the British Institu- 
tion, fetched four guineas; he got thirty guineas for a portrait of the 
Honourable Mrs. Hare, and fifteen for one of Mr. A. Lee; which, con- 
sidering the painter’s standing, seem good prices. Next year, “ Boys 
with a Bird's Nest,” exhibited at the Academy, brought twenty-five 
guineas; and his prices for the more elaborate pieces went on increasing 
to thirty-five, fifty, and eighty guineas, till 1812, when “ May Day” 
sold fur one hundred and fifty guineas. In 1813 Collins made 537 
guineas, according to the useful tabular list by his biographer, printed in 
the appendix. It was not, however, till 1818, when the Regent and 
Lord Liverpool competed for his “ Scene on the Coast of Norfuik,”—the 
Premier of course yielding to the Prince,—that his reputation was esta- 
blished as a fashionable artist, whom the “ quality” mob might safely 
praise. 

Nor was it till about the same period, when the painter had reached 
his thirtieth year, that his circumstances were free from embarrassment, 
frequently so distressing that few artists have encountered greater, 
though their own imprudence and despondency may have extended them 
further and carried them to a gloomier end. While his father lived, Col- 
lins was tied to a needy household, living in an outward condition above 
its means; the pressure of circumstances being probably aggravated by 
an open-handed improvidence, more praised in those days than in ours, 
On his father’s death, everything was seized by the creditors; who made 
such a “clean sweep,” that when a friend called upon the family (con- 
sisting of the painter, his brother, and their mother) soon after the sale, 
they were found taking their humble meal upon an old box, as a substi- 
tute fur a table. Ambition—a regard to the ideas of patrons and people 
of rank, which seems to have been a weakness of Collins—induced him, 
when prosperity began to dawn, to remove from Great Portland Street 
into a large house in New Cavendish Street. The expenses con- 
nected with this affair soon grew into a debt of seven hundred pounds; 
which he had no money to meet, though his ova valuation estimated 
his “ property” at an equal sum. He was relieved from the threat of 
an execution for rent, and the pressure of a bill over-due in the hands of 
a stranger, by an advance from his patron Sir Thomas Heathcote. His 
involvement, however, continued till after the date we have mentioned; 
and at times induced despondency, against which he had recourse to 
prayer. The following passage in his diary was penned while he was 
preparing the Scene on the Coast of Norfolk. 

“ January 20th, 1818.—From this day until Monday 26th a series of miserable 
feelings and disappointments. Pecuniary difficuities, debilitating idleness, 
waging war upon me; dreading what, to my poor and finite capacity, appear in- 
surmountable embarrassments. Notwithstanding my conviction that my troubles 
are real, and their number great, yet I feel that my desultory habits are adding 
to the list, (which is voluntarily and criminally incapacitating me for the perform- 
ance of my numerous duties,) and that my prayers for power cannot be from the 
heart, when the talents I already possess are suffered to lie idle until their whole 
strength shall be exerted against me; as the sweetest water becomes, under the 
same circumstances, first stagnant and then poisonous. Fearing consequences, 
which God of his infinite mercy avert, | once more implore his assistance.” 

To his first pecuniary difficulties in the “ great house ” his biographer 
attributes the new and thorough English style which Collins struck out 
in his coast scenes ; as he went down to Hastings for a while, and em- 
ployed himself in an earnest study of the shore landscapes, the sea, and 
the fishermen. Perhaps “ ‘twere considering too curiously to consider 
thus.” We have seen how early his worship was paid to Nature, 
not only in the common sense of the word, but to the nature of man’s 
crafts and callings. When he painted “The Bird-catchers,” exhibited 
in 1814, he paid a man to teach him the art aud mystery, so that the 
minutest technical detail should be true. This plan he observed on all 
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occasions ; mastering the differences between English and foreign “ rigs,” 
and so forth; while his journals show how early he began to investigate 
the priaciples on which he ought to proceed. The pressure of necessity 
might stimulate his close and incessant labours at Hastings ; but we sus- 
t so national a feature in British landscape as the coast was generally 
resent to the mind of Collins since his childish failure to delineate its | 
character and motion at Brighton, and would have turned up in his pic- 
tures at some time or other. ; : Sane 
The outline we have traced of Collins's career as a painter will indicate 
the value of this book to the artist, the critic, or the student of the hu- 
n mind. The entire view of the painter's remarks on art must be 


sought in the volumes, where they are mixed up with many miscellaneous 
matters ; but we will extract a few as examples. They extend, it will be 


seen, beyond painting, to physics and metaphysics. 

“ Two days since, Constable compared a picture to a sum; for it is wrong if you 
can take away or add a figure to it. i . ” ss 

« | feel the necessity of looking at generals, as I conceive I have only arrived at 
the power of painting particulars. Y But, although I am not quite sure which I 
onght to have done first, yet I am inclined to think that, knowing what I do of 

rticulars, | shall not make my generals too indefinite—and, in addition to this, 

know more exactly what I want, as well as more how to value it when I get it. 

« Those who never particularize, are apt to build entirely upon their general 
knowledge (which, after all, is only a slight knowledge of particulars); and those 
who never look to the generals, are not aware of their consequence. Both are 
wrong; and each from pure vanity ridicules the other. 

“ A painter should choose those subjects with which most people associate plea- 
gant circumstances. It is not sufficient that a scene pleases him. . 

“Sentiment in pictures can only be produced by a constant attention to the 
food given to the paiuter’s mind. A proper dignity and respect for onesself is the 
only shield against the loathsomeness of vulgarity. ° ° a 

“ Suppose the mind (vital principle, director of the body, or whatever else it may 
be called) obliged to pass through, or make use of certain organs, to the end that 
it may attain some purpose—suppose these organs in a morbid state, will the 

rations be sound? Certainly not. No more so than the attempt will be suc- 
cessful of aman who wishes to go a journey on foot and breaks one of his legs by 
the way. Then, how clearly does the necessity appear of doing as much as is in 
our power to keep these organs in the most perfect state. What excuse has the 
man to offer who suffers them, or occasions them to be, in an unfit condition for 
the use of the mind ? ° ° ° bd ° 

“To study in the country for future figures and groupings, with the ac- 
companying backgrounds, and to make the most accurate painting and drawing 
studies of anything in itself a subject: sketches of anything | have too many. 
To be always looking for what constitutes the beauty of natural groups, and why 
they please in pictures.” 

After all, it may be doubted whether some of these rules go further than 
technical or mechanical excellence—whether they are more than means. 
They are necessary, no doubt, since without them no one can bea painter ; 
but they do not create the excellences which constitute a great painter. 
The merit and popular attraction of Collins were not in his handling, or 
his harmony, or his skilful representation of natural effects, but in his 
composition,—the power by which the selected beauties of nature were 
reproduced through his own mind; the art by which his figures made 
part of the landscape and told an intelligible tale; the dramatic power of 
humour or pathos exhibited in their expression, their action, or even 
their repose; the manner in which movement was given or indicated ; 
and the mode in which all these were combined into a whole— according 
to Reynolds, the test of genius in a painter. 
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THE KEEPSAKE AND THE BOOK OF BEAUTY. 

Tue Annuals have this year an adventitious interest from the recent 
death of Mr. Heath, the reputed originator of the class, and certainly the 
designer of the larger Books of Beauty, as well as their courageous sus- 
tainer when they had outlived the taste which once rendered them fashion- 
able. Their supporting genius gone, it is probable that they will follow : 
we may now be looking our last upon a literary “ species,” whose yearly 
efflorescence was anxiously expected by the young and fair, and whose 
beauties after adorning the drawingroom and the boudoir were treasured 
in the memory and store of the receiver. 

Of the two Annuals before us, The Keepsake alone maintains the 
generic character of its class for variety in plates and letterpress, and for 
its old distinction of aristocratic contributors, mingled with a fair pro- 
portion of literary names, though often better known to fame through 
their gregarious appearances than their own exploits. The late Miss 
Grace Aguilar, Mrs. Abdy, Mrs. Newton Crosland, (late Camilla Toul- 
min,) Mr. Nicholas Michell, Mr. Bernal, Mr. Denison, and Lord William 
Lennox, are among the luminaries shining with reflected light; Sir Bul- 
wer Lytton, Mr. Monckton Milnes, Mr. Thackeray, Mrs. Romer, Lord 
Jobn Manners, and Lady Blessington, take rank as independent stars ; 
and there are some besides, of whom we have no remembrance, or who 
shroud themselves behind the anonymous veil. 

The general character of The Keepsake strikes us as being at least as 
good as usual, and offering more distinctive traits in the differeut writers. 
Lady Blessington has a tale of the late French Revolution, founded on a 
“heroic fact” ; for we think we have read of a young French girl saving 
the life of a wounded officer of the National Guard. This is expanded by 
Lady Blessington ; the heroine becoming a model of virtue and disinter- 
estedness, sacrificing her savings, and then her locks, to support the 
youth she has rescued, while he turns outa respectable young man, heir to 
& competency ; whence the reader may guess the ending. There is not 
much in “A Tale of the late French Revoiution,” but it exhibits in a nar- 
TOW compass the most striking traits of Lady Blessington,—her childish 
idea of the events of life, her tendency to exaggerate goodness into stage 
Virtue, the real but literal character of her incidents and descriptions, 
With her conventional ease of style. Mr. Titmarsh contributes a dessert 
account of au interesting event, when a very matter-of-fact lover nar- 
rates his probable loss of an heiress, and his certain loss of a dinner, 
through the unexpected accouchement of his hostess. It contains a good 
sketch of common life, where the most every-day things are made telling 
by the point and truth with which they are told; but “ An Interesting 





Vent” owes its attraction to the manner of Mr. Thackeray, rather than 


to any real substance or interest in itself; it might be rightfully charac- 
terized as much ado about nothing. Mrs. Hall contributes a brief Sketch, 
in which the real is enforced by a vision where the fabulous and thea- 
trical mingle together; the object being to inculcate the moral of well- 
assorted marriages as regards both age and habits. There are a variety 
of the usual Annual tales, some of modern life, some of what is called 
romance; but the best prose story is Mrs. Romer’s “Scene on the Shan- 
non.” It exhibits no new phase of Irish life, for it is a tale of cruel and 
objectless murder discovered in a singular manner; but the interest is 
well sustained, the details are in keeping, and the strange, savage, self- 
satisfied criminals, are well delineated. The exciting motive of the mur- 
derers is a suspicion that John Kenny may infurm against them as to some 
of their former outrages, simply because, having latterly worked a good 
deal in England, John had adopted some English habits. 

“ When he once more appeared on the banks of the Shannon, the result of his 
lengthened sojourn in England became evident in a neatly-thatched cabin, sur- 
rounded by a plentifully-cropped garden, from which (to the indignation of his 
neighbours) the pig was excluded, and made to confine itself to a sty. ‘ 
iligant sty, they remarked, ‘ too grand intirely for a baste to live in; let alone 
that, it would never thrive there, shut up by itself, the cratur! for Irish pigs did 
not understand English ways: they were used to have the run of the house, and 
would fret for want of company!’ us - . 

“ Michael Staunton and his companions rowed sturdily down the river, and 
landed on the opposite bank just as the last vestige of the setting sun disappeared 
in the horizon. A few yards only intervened between the spot where they stepped 
on shore and English John’s cabin; and as they traversed it they could see him 
busily employed in constructing an outwork to his garden of woven wattles, with 
a little latched gate to prevent the encroachments of the neighbours’ pigs, whose 
sociable propensities led them to make free with the locality from whence his own 
live stock were excluded. 

“*See that, now!" exclaimed Mick Staunton; ‘if he isn’t for shutting out 
every mortial thing from him, the unnatural baste! 1 wonder will he let us into 
it at all?’ 

“ The doubt was at once settled by English John quitting his work and in- 
viting his friends in; and although he would most certainly ‘rather have had 
their room than their company,’ his greeting was kind, although tempered with 
gravity. 

“ « That's a handy gate, John, remarked Bryan Kelly. 

“ «It is,’ returned English John, proud of his work, and of the neat appear- 
ance it presented, compared with the gap in the wall stopped up with a furze- 
bush, which constitutes the customary barrier to Irish enclosures; ‘see how well 
it shuts!’ 

“ «Faith, and it does! It shuts like any Christian!’ was the rejoinder. ‘ Well 
then, John, my darling, you may shut it up now, and come into the house with 
us: we want to discoorse you about going to Tim Doolan’s tonight, to burn him 
out for taking land under Lord s thieving middleman.’ 

“ ¢Ts it to go with you tonight, you mane?’ said John; seeking to evade a di- 
rect reply by the truly Irish artifice of substituting a question for an answer. 

“*Faith, then, what else would we mane?’ they all exclaimed at once. And 
then, in terms that sounded less like an invitation to join them than an order to 
perform some act of duty to which he was bound, they called upon him to make 
one in the attack up the river, which they had planned for that night. 

“ He excused himself from compliance, on the pretext of not being pre for 
such an excursion; but they would not listen to his objections, and found a ready 
rejoinder for every argument advanced by him against yielding to their importu- 
nities. Something in their voice and manner, and certain telegraphic glances 
exchanged by the confederates, at last aroused the suspicions of English John as 
to the real drift of their visit, and he resolved to be open with them. 

“*T see what it is,’ he said, looking them steadily in the face; ‘ I know what 
0 are here for! You are sworn among you to take away my life, and the time 
1as come for doing the deed! But if I must die by your hands, let it be here, 
upon my own floor, that I may be waked by my own people, and buried like a 
Christian! There,’ he continued, opening his shirt and baring his breast to 
them; ‘ what you have to do, do it here, boys, and don’t be long about it !’” 

The poetry of The Keepsake is better than usual, for all of it is some- 
thing more than respectable; but the three most striking compositions 
are by Monckton Milnes, Bulwer Lytton, and Lord John Manners. Mr. 
Milnes’s “ Parting” is indeed rather too artificial in its music, with a 
mingled echo of Byron and Mrs. Hemans in its style; but it points a 
true though a painful conclusion—the impossibility of continuing or re- 
viving happiness; it may be “a joy for ever,” but then it must be “a 
pleasure of memory.” ‘The “May Morning” of Lord John Manners is 
natural in its imagery, clear in its expression of thoughts and things, 
agreeable if not forcible in its versification, and concluding with a moral 
trite if true: but it is a piece worth referring to for the evident 
presence of the lesser parts of poetry, and the absence of the greater— 
depth, comprehension, and imagination—that indescribable something 
which enlarges the actual and idealizes the real. Sir Bulwer Lytton’s 
“ First Violets” must carry off the palm for true poetry; albeit the 
thought in some of the stanzas has not been laboured into perfect lucidity 
and ferce, and the passage in the text hardly required the metaphysical 
note to bring down its meaning into prose. 

“THE FIRST VIOLETS. 
“ Who that has loved knows not the tender tale 
Which flowers reveal when lips are coy to tell ? 
Whose youth has paused not, dreaming in the vale, 
Where the rath violets dwell ? 
“ Lo, when they shrink along the lonely brake, 
Under the leafless, melancholy tree ; 
Not yet the cuckoo sings, nor glides the snake, 
Nor wild thyme lures the bee! 
“Yet at their sight and scent entranced and thrill’d, 
All June seems golden in the April skies: 
How sweet the days we yearn for, till fultill’d! 
O distant Paradise,— 
“ Dear land to which Desire for ever flees, 
Time doth no present to the grasp allow; 
Say, in the fix'd Eternal shall we seize 
At last the fleeting Now? * 
“ Dream not of days to come, of that unknown 
Whither Hope wanders (maze without a clue): 
Give their true witchery to the flowers—their owa 
Youth in their youth renew. 

* “Desire, the condition of mortal being, annihilates for us the Present. Try to 
think on the present moznent ; you cannot,—your thought goes behind or beyond. | But 
if Desire ceases in the secure possession of Eternity, in which no: bing is left to wish or 
to hope for, then, in turn, Past aud Future are auuihilated, and one Present aloue exists. 
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“ Avarice! remember when the cowslip’s gold 
Lured and yet lost its glitter in thy grasp; 
Do thy hoards glad thee more than those of old ?— 
Those wither’d in thy clasp. 
“ From these thy clasp falls palsied !—It was then 
That thou wert rich;—thy coffers are a lie! 
Alas, poor fool! joy is the wealth of men, 
And care their poverty ! 

“ Come, foil’d Ambition! what hast thou desired ? 
Empire and power ?—O! wanderer, tempest-tost, 
These once were thine, when life’s gay spring inspired 

Thy soul with glories lost! 
“ Let the flowers charm thee to the jocund prime, 
When o’er the stars rapt fancy traced the chart; 
Thou hadst an angel's power in that blest time, 
Thy realm a human heart! 
“ Hark! hark! again the tread of bashful feet ! 
Hark! the boughs rustling round the trysting-place! 
Let air again with one dear breath be sweet, 
Each fair with one dear face! 
“ Brief-lived first flowers, first love! the hours steal on, 
To prank the world in summer's pomp of hue; 
But what shall flaunt beneath a fiercer sun 
Worth what we lose in you? 
* Oft, by a flower, a leaf, in some loved book 
We mark the lines that charm us most. 
Thy life, recall its loveliest passage ;—look, 
Dead violets keep the place!” 

The Book of Beauty is now a misnomer. Instead of the portraits 
of real persons from the belles of our aristocracy, it continues the absurd 
plan of fancy sketches of the Queens of England, even when actual like- 
nesses exist. Had such a work been wanted, and the writers had com- 
bined antiquarian knowledge with a popular style of composition, the 
idea was not ill adapted for an instructive Annual. But Miss Strickland’s 
elaborate yet entertaining work has superseded all necessity for such an 
undertaking, and rendered even the attempt something like a servile imi- 
tation if not a plagiarism : nor are the lives got up with even an idea of 
what such biographies ought to be. In Mary Roberts's fanciful sketch 
of “ Isabella of France,” no one could recognize the 

“ She-wolf of France, with unrelenting fangs, 
That tear’st the bowels of thy mangled mate”; 
for the tragic murder of her husband is left out, as well as all the ro- 


Retrace 


mantic circumstances connected with the capture of the Queen and her | 


“gentle Mortimer,” and the summary execution of the latter worthy. A 


good part of Mr. Mansel Reynolds's life of Catherine wife of Henry the 


Fifth consists of quotations from the chroniclers, or reflections on the 
conduct of Harry, leaving small space for the Queen. Even Lady Bles- 
sington, who inter alia takes Catherine of Arragon and Bloody Mary, falls 
into the error of confounding history with biography, especially in Cathe- 
rine; and gives the often-told story of Henry the Eighth without any 
new fact or reflection. The only writer of the batch who can rise to the 
idea of history or catch the spirit of the age is Mr. John Foster, who con- 
tributes a life of Anne of Denmark, wife of James the First. 

In point of execution, the illustrations cannot in either volume be ac- 
counted of average goodness. The Keepsake contains some that are 
worth the printing,—such as Callow’s view of the Boulevard du Temple, 
and Corbould’s spirited likeness of Lady Georgiana Codrington in her 
fancy dress; but the variety that once distinguished this Annual has 
gone. 
even as fancy sketches—most of them the mere pattern beauties of a 
miilliner’s magazine. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

The Keepsake, 1849. Edited by the Countess of Blessington. With 
beautifully finished Engravings, from Drawings by the first Artists, en- 
graved under the superintendence of Mr. Charles Heath. 

The Book of Beauty; or Regal Gallery, 1849. With beautifully finished 
Engravings from Drawings by the first Artists. Edited by the Countess 
of Blessington. 

The History of England from the Accession of James 11. By Thomas 
Babington Macaulay. Volumes I. and LL. 

The Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria. 
lumes. 

Scenes and Thoughts in Foreign Lands. By Charles Terry. 

The Dream of the Soul, and other Poems. By Alfred Bate Richards, 
Esq., Author of “Cromwell, a Drama,” &c. 

A Practical Treatise on the Domestic Management and most Important 
Diseases of Advanced Life. With an Appendix, containing a series of 
Cases illustrative of a new and successful mode of treating Lumbago and 
other forms of Chronic Rheumatism, Sciatica, and other Neuralgic Atlec- 
tions, and certain forms of Paralysis. By George E. Day, M.D., F.R.C.P., 
and Physician to the Western General Dispensary. 

The Duty of the Church in Times of Trial: a Charge to the Clergy of 
the Archdeaconry of Lewes, delivered at the Ordinary Visitation in 1848; 
with Notes, especially on the Controversy touching the Management of 
Schools, and on the Jewish Question. By Julius Charles Hare, M.A. 

The Rise, Progress, and Present Structure of the English Language. 
By the Reverend Matthew Harrison, A.M., Rector of Church Oakley, 
Hants, &c. 


Episodes of Insect Life. By Acheta Domestica, M.E.S. 
[A very handsome volume, handsomely illustrated. The insects are not only 
graphically exhibited, and endowed with life and action, but frequently embodied 
in a sort of imitation of humanity, and shown in allegorical combination. The 
Very cover, with iis pale green and gold, and its ornamental “ tooling ” 
from butterflies, plants, &c., has the delicate beauty of insect life. The literature 
is hardly equal to the mechanics. The object is to call attention to the pleasures 
and wonders of entomology, to dissipate the feeling entertained by many against 
insects, by introducing them to a knowiedge of that singular and easily studied 
of creation. With this purpose, the more attractive features of the subject, 
in the author's opinion, are selected; but perhaps not with great judgment, siuce 
& sufficient amount of scientific information is desirable in the most popular trea- 
The manner, however, is the really objectionable part. there is much too 
Mauch of writing—an intermingling of idle stories or digressions with the natural 





3y George Dennis. In two vo- 


composed 


The imaginary portraits in The Book of Beauty are very poor | 


levity with lightuess.] 

Rare and Remarkable Animals of Scotland, Represented from Liyj 
| Subjects; with Practical Observations on their Nature. By Sir John 
| 


. » - ~ —— 
history, and a frequent obtrusion of the personality of the writer, who confounds 


Graham Dalyell, Baronet. Volume Il; containing fifty-six cologgeg 
Plates. 
| [This handsome quarto, with its numerous illustrative plates, finishes Sir Joby 
| Graham Dalyell’s laborious and conscientious contribution to the natural hi 
| of Zi éphytes; forming the most complete work that b as ever appeared upon thege 
| water-plant animals. The length at which we noticed the first volume, on jtg 
publication in the autumn of 1847, renders it unnecessary to do more than chro. 
| nicle the appearance of the sequel—a continuation of the descriptive accountg of 
| the different classes. In a summary or compendium, Sir John gathers together 
| the characteristics of the race he has so perseveringly studied, and arrives at the 
| large conclusion that animated nature is the result of a creative power. } 
} The Bothie of Toper-na-Fuosich; a Long Vacation Pastoral. By Arthur 
| Hugh Clough. : : 
[ Along story of some Oxferd students, who went to the Highlands of Scotland tg 
| combine relaxation and study; but one of them falls in love with a Scotch lassie, 
whom he finally marries. As a tale, the piece lias little interest; and the school. 
like incidents and persons by which it is sought to be varied are of an unat- 
tractive kind, intended to be natural, but only trivial. In prose, such a Story, 
treated in such a way, would scarcely have been vertured upon; and it seemg 
difficult to understand why plain prose should be thought the be tter for being turned 
into prosaic verse. At first view The Bothie of Toper-na-Fuosich looked like 
some Oxford satire; but if it does cover any occult meaning, it is confined to the 
initiated. } 
Pinacothece Historica Specimen. Auctore F, K., A.M. 
[A series of historical “characters” in the form of Latin epitaphs. They are 
ingenious in conception, scholastic in style, and generally just in jadgment. Per. 
haps the novelty of a dead language gives seeminz novelty to the ideas, but some- 
times it leads to questionable expressions. Stiakspere is described as filling the 
mind “ falsis terroribus ”; but fiction is not falsehood, and we suspect “ falsus ” 
has no other sense than what is derived from deception or delusion. | 

Paris; its Historical Buildings and its Revolutions. With Illustrations, 
New edition. Revised and continued to the Present Time. 

[The account of the Revolution of Paris in 1848 is the best we have read of the 
many narratives that have been published on that popular subject It is closer, 
more complete, and impresses the causes of the catastrophe more clearly; while 
the introduction conveys an idea of the power and numbers of the Republicans, by 
briefly bringing together the insurrections or disturbances that have taken place 
since 1830. It is a well-timed book; for the previous part enables the reader to 
get beyond the ignorant present, and see what Paris has always been. } 

Three Months in Power; a History and Vindication of My Political Con- 
duct during the late Revolution in France. By Alphonse de Lamartine, 
late Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Freuch Republic, &c. Translated 
by H. J. Ryde. 

[De Lamartine’s letter to his constituents defending himself from the charges 
brought against him, followed by his speeches made to the various deputations 
during the reign of the Provisional Government and in the National — 
with his more important official papers while Minister of Foreign Affairs. t 
is a useful collection; but Three Months in Power hardly suggests an exact idea 
of the book. ] 

Rudimentary Architecture, fi 
their sthetic Principles. By W. H. Leeds, : 

[ae exposition of the elements and orders of scture; which Mr, 

weeds, after the modern fashion, reduces to three, including the Tuscan under 
the Doric, the Composite under the Corinthian. Audimentary Architecture 
is an able and instructive essay; possessing the reader with clear ideas of the parts 
and characteristics of the orders, and tending to form a general taste for archi- 
tecture as an art, opposed to building as a special technical pursuit. ] 

Elocution; or Mental and Vocal Phi involving the Principles of 
Reading and Speaking, and designed for the development and cultivation 

| of both Body and Mind, in accordance with the Nature, Uses, and Destin 
of Man. Illustrated with engravings, &c. By C. P. Bronson, AML, 
M.D. 
[ This is an American publication; and the sale of twenty-three editions argues 
| that it is adapted to the tastes or necessities of the folk across the Atlantic. We 
have not much faith in the utility of guides to elocution, with their rising and 
falling “ inflections ” of voice, their incessant Italics to mark expression or intoma- 
| tion, which no precept ean declare, and their almost as incessant directions for 
gesture. The recital of “ My name is Norval,” or any other piece, by a trained 
pupil of this kind, is to us the most deplorable exhibition in art. Dr. Bronson 
seems rather to add to the artifice, stiffuess, and trivial details of such books, than 
improve upon them. If of a long standing im the country, such a book helps 
to explain the unplea-ant character of American elocution. } 
ust-office London Directory, 1349. 
[ This gigantic volume of business and residential information has now completed 
its half century, or year of jubilee; and is, we suppose, unrivalled in the variety, 
utility, and precision of its facts. Upwards of two thousand pages in double and 
treble columns are here presented, touching the names, callings, and abodes of 
people in business, or out of it, classified in every way to facilitate reference, be, 
sides particular information concerning public offices, ollicial men, conveyanees, 
bankers, and the Post-otlice. ] 
| The History of India. The Hindu and Mahometan Periods. By the 
Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone. Third edition. 
[ A new edition of Mr. Elpbinstone’s Hindoo and Mahometan [History of India 
contained in a handsome volume, not in double-columns. Satfticient time bas 
elapsed for a portion of the history and influences o! the European connexion with 
Hindostan to appear: or has the author abandoned his intenuon of writing that 
section, since his present work is complete in itself? ] 
Woman, the He lp Meet for Man. By Adolp 1¢ Monod, Professor of Theo 
logy of Montauban. rom the French, by Elizabeth Maria Lioyd. ; 
[A translation of two sermons preached to a Protestant congregation in Paris 
during last February, on the character, duties, and mission of Woman. The dis- 
courses are able, and in the animated style of the French preachers; but they ame 
not very remarkable in a literary point of view. Their more special observations 
| are directed to Continental rather than Englis! manners. } 
The Confessions of an Elderly Lady and of an Elderly Gentleman. By 
the Countess of Blessington. (Parlour Library.) 
[ Two of Lady Blessington’s fashionable tales in a pocket volume, at sixpence &- 
piece. } - F 

History Philosophically Illustrated, from the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French Kevolution. By George Miller, D.D., M R.LA., &e. Tnird edi- 
tion, revised by the Author. In four volumes, Volume L. 

The History of Germany, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. By 
Wolfgang Menzel. Translated from the fourth German edition, by Mrs. 
George Horrocks. In three volumes. Volume II. v 

The Standard Library Cyclopedia of Political, Constitutional, Statistical, 
and Forensic Knowledye, &c. In four volumes. Volume IIL. . 

Three of Mr. Bohn’s cheap and well-chosen publications. Dr. Miller's revised 
ectures on History is especially worthy of attention, from the nature of its s 
ject. A popular review of European history is wanted. } 
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Chemistry as Exemplifying the Wisdom and Beneficence of God. By 
George Fownes, F.R5S., Professor of Practical Chemistry in University 
College, London. Second edition. 
SERIALS. 
Historical Essays. By Lord Mahon. Contributed to the Quarterly Re- 
view. In two parts. (Murray's Home and Colonial Library.) 

The reader who has already read in the Quarterly Review the agreeable articles 
of Lord Mahon on Joan of Are, Mary Queen of Scots, Montrose, Frederick the 
Second, and Pitt’s Irish Correspondence with the Duke of Rutland, may here re- 
new his acquaintance in a more convenient form; while those who have yet to 
make it have an instructive entertainment to come. } 

The Czar, his Court and People: including a Tour in Norway and Sweden. 
By John 3. Maxwell. (Bentley's Cabinet Library.) 
{ Apparently the reprint of an American publication. ] 
ALMANACKS. 





British Almanack and Companion, for 1849. 


The Almanack of this well-kuown Annual embraces the usual variety of 


business information on commerce, education, law, postal arrangements, official 





rsonages, stamps, insurance, and what not. The second part of the Companion 
exhibits in like manner its wouted mass of historical, statistical, legislative, and 





Parliamentary facts. The first part strikes us as displaying an improvement: 
there is more number, variety, and direct applicability to passing events in the 
apers. Besides the usual reviews of railways and publicimprovements, there are 
well-digested and suggestive papers on the Farm Produce of Lreland, the Cholera, 
the Variola Ovis, Colonization, and the Progress of the Nation in population and 
industrial wealth. There are besides three more general essays; one on the Pro 
of Organic Chemistry, some excellent supplementary remarks on Euclid, by Pro- 
fessor de Morgan, and a descriptive account of the Orduauce Surveys, furnishir 
aconnected view of their whole story. ] 
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The Literary and Scientific Register and Almanack, for 1849. 
Gutch, M.R.C.S._L., F.L.S., &e. 

(This capital po ket-book sustains its character of combir ing the scientific and 

the useful; uniting information necessary to the man of business, with facts | 


By J.W. G. 


1 
the suin or deductions of facts, that wear a professional or learned aspect, though 
often as available in business, when a person knows how to use thei. ] 
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BIRTHS, 
On the 15th November, at Lisbon, Lady Seymour, Wife of Sir 
G.U.B., her Majesty’s Minister in Portugal, of a son 
On the 24th, the Wife of Edwin Lankester, M.D., of Old Burlington Street, of twin 
daughters. 
On the 26th, at Thornbury House, Ryde, the Wife of Captain Llenry Sholto Douglas, 
of a daughter. 


Hamilton Seymour, 


On the 26th, the Wife of Colonel Kingscote, of a son. 
On the 27th, at Brighton, the Lady Rosa Greville, of a son 

On the 27th, at Altyre, Lady Gordon Cumming, of a daughter. 

On the 28th, in Grosvenor Square, the Lady Charles L. Fitzroy, of a son. 

On the 28th, in Drummond Place, Edinburgh, the Hon, Mrs. Charles Grey, of a 
daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 
November, at Knaresborough, Joseph Weld jun., 
h Castle, Dorset, to Flora Macdounell, t 
of Rudding Park, Yorkshire. 

On the 23d, at Newland, Gloucestershire, Adolphus Meetkerke, Esq., of Julians, 
Herts, to Cecilia Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Captain the Honourable E. Gore, K.N. 

On the 23d, at Weimar, Jobn Grant, Esq., second son of Duncan Grant, Esq., of 
Newhall House, Lanarkshire, to Olga Matilda Alexandrina, Baroness de Wegner, of 
Drommiits and Dennstedt, only daughter of the Baron de Wegner, late Privy Coun 
cillor to his Royal Highness the Grand Duke of Saxe Weimar. 

On the 28th, at St. John’s Chapel, Edinbargh, John Archer Houblon, Esq., of Hal- 
lingbury, Essex, to Georgina Anne, fifth daughter of the late General Sir Jolin Oswald, 
G.C.B., of Dunnikier, Fite. 

On the 28th, at Minto, Frederick Romilly, youngest son of the late Sir Samuel Rom- 
ily, to Lady Elizabeth Elliot, third daustter of the Earl of Minto. 

On the 30th, at Edinburgh, Major Rawdon Vassall, son of the late Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Vassall, to Margaret Emily, daughter of the late Sir Alexander Boswell, Bart., oi 
Auchinleck. 


Esq., thire son of 
urth daughter ol 


On the 2Ist 
Joseph Weld, Esq., of Lulwe 
Sir Joseph and Lady Radcliffe, 








DEATHS. 

On the 18th July, at Sydney, New South Wales, Alexander Macleay, Es4., formerly 
Secretary of the Transport Board and of the Linnean Society, lately Secretary of the 
colony above-mentioned, and first Speaker of the Legislative Council ; in his 80th year. 

On the 25th August, on board the Mary Anne, on his passage to England, Sir Charles 
Wentworth Burdett, Bart., Captain Forty-first Madras Native Infantry; in his 42d 
year. 

On the 29th September, at 
Fifteenth Hussars, second son of the 
Berkshire ; in his 224 year. 

On the 25th October, at Barbadoes, Wm. Robert Pyne, of her Majesty’s Sixty-sixth 
Foot, eldest son of the Rev. William Pyne, Rector of Pitney, Somerset ; in his 22d year 

On the 28th, at Montreal, Lieutenant-Colonel F, A. M. Fraser, Deputy Quarter- 
Iaster-General. 

On the 30th, at Malta, Major-General 
Cavalry ; in his 71st year. 

On the 2ist November, at Hampstead, the Lady Anna Maria Cuffe, Relict of the 
late William Cuffe, Esq. 

On the 24th, at Torquay, Olivia Jane Lennox Peel 
and Lady Jane Peel; in her 12\h year. 

On the 24th, in the Precincts, Peterborough, Margaret, Relict of the Rev. 
Strong, D.D., late Archdeacon of Northampton; in her 93d year. 

On the 25th, at Bath, the Hon. Miss Frances Harley, of Harley Street, Cavendish 
Square, and of Cowley, Middlesex, the only surviving sister of the Earl of Oxford; in 
her 76th year 

On the 27th, at Weston House, Albury, Surrey, Captain Robert Russell, R.N 

On the 27th, at Torquay, ( harlotte Elizabeth, cidest daughter of Lady 
Baker, of Ruston, Dorsetshire 

On the 27th, at Neweastle Barracks, Major Hew Graham Ross, Royal Horse Artil- 
lery, eldest son of Sir Hew Dalrymple Ross, Deputy Adjutant-General Royal Artillery, 
from hurts received by his horse talling on him; in his 3ist year 

On the 28th, in Eaton Square, George Aylmer, youngest child of the Honourable Mrs, 
Yorke. 

On the 2th, at Barton Grange, near Taunton, Dame Josepha Sophia, Relict of Sir 
Frederick Grey Cooper, Bart., of Worlington Hall , Suffolk ; in her 86th year. 

On the 28th, in Upper Bedford Place, George Watiingt n, I Caldicot House, 
Aldenham, Herts, late Proth notary of the Court of Common Pleas and Recorder of St. 
Alban’s; in his 79th year. 

On the 29th, in Chester Place, Charles Buller, Esq., M.D’. for Liskeard, President of 
the Poor-law Board; in his 4st year. 

On the 29th, in Pall Mall, Isabella, the Wife of Vice-Admiral Sir Thomas Briggs, 
G.C. St. M. and St. G.; in her 53d year. 


Madras, William Bennett, Lieutenant in her Majesty’s 
late William Bennett, Esq., of Faringdon House, 





Tombs, of the H.E.1L.C. Service, Bengal 


eldest daughter of Mr. Laurence 


William 








Elizabeth 
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; MILITARY GAZETTE, 

_W AK-OFFICE, Dec. 1.—7th Drag. Guards—Capt. J. T. Liston, from 
Unatt. to be Paymaster, vice Smales, who has retired on half-pay as Capt. Ist West 
India Regt. 11th Drags.—Lieut. J. Hely, from the 58th Foot, to be Paymaster, vic« 
Houghton, who has retired upon half-pay. 12th Drags.—Staif Surg. of the Sec. Class 
G. Ande rson to be Surg. vice Tighe, who retires upon half-pay. 14th Drags.—Lieut. 
Cc. W. Thompson to be ( apt. by purchase, vice Longfield, who retires ; Cornet W-. D.- 
Boyd to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Thompson; F. Vansittart, Gent. to be Cornet, by 
purchase, vice Boyd. 6th Foot—Assist. Surg. J. W- Mostyn, M D. from the Staff, 
to be Assistant. Surg. vice Duncan, promoted. 7th Foot—Capt. A- F. Wallace, 
from the 26th Foot, to be Capt. vice Hopson, who exchanges. 10th Foot—Capt. 
W. Fenwick to be Major, without purchase, vice Montizambert, killed in action ; 
Lieut. Henry Andrew Hollinsworth to be Capt. vice Fenwick ; Gent. Cadet Frederick 
Browne Sandwith, from the Royal Mil. Coll. to be Ensign, without purchase. 


hall-pay 


llth Foot— Ensign R. W. 
G. T. Osborn, Gent. to be Ensign, by 
Surg. W. Duncan, from the 6th Fo 
tires upon half-pay. 16th Foot 

Lieut. vice James, who exchanges. 


Cardiff to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Bewes, who retires; 
purchase, vice Cardiff. 12th Foot — Assist. 
to be Surg. vice W. Robertson, M.D. who re- 
Lieut. J. W. Bostock, from the 29th Foot, to be 
2ist Foot—Lieut. F. Holland to be Capt. by pare 




















chase, vice Andrews, whe retires; Second Lieut.W.T. M*Gregor to be First Lieut, 
by purchase, vice Holland; G. Jd. Barttelott, Gent. to be Secend Lieut. by purchase, 
vice M‘Grigor; Lieut. J. IP. Stuart to be Adjt. vice Holland, promoted, 26th Foot 
Capt. W. H. Hopson, from the 7th Foot, to be Capt. vice Wallace, who exchanges. 
29th Foot—Lieut. J. T. James, from the lith Foot, to be Lieut. vice Bostock, who ex. 
32d Foot—Major H. V ooke to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase, vice Pattoun, 
killed in action; Capt. W. Case to be Major, vice Brooke; Lieut. A. G. Brine to be 
Capt. vice Case; Ensign J. Swinburn to be Lieut. vice Brine; Ensign J. A. Shortt, 
from the s0th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Swinburn; Colour Sergt. J. Giddings to be 
Quartermaster, vice Taylor, killed in action. 37th Foot—Second Lieut. W. Baker, 
from the Ceylon Ritl ut. to be Ensign, vice Lamert, who exchanges. 50th Foote 
Lieut. H. E. Galton, tf n the 60th Foot, to be Lieut. vice O’ Moloney, who exchanges, 


60th Foot—Licut. H. A. O' Moloney, from the 50th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Galton, who 
exchanges. 66th Foot —Ensign D. R. Ross to be Lieut. without purch. vice Pyne, de- 
ceased ; Gent. Cadet R. H. Paget, trom the Royal Mil. Coll. to be Ensign, vice Kosg. 





7ist Poot-—Lieut. J. Horne to be Adjt. vice Prince, who resigns the Adjtcy. only, 
75th Foot—En id X to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Mahony, who retires ; 
Fr. Hardy, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Fox, 80th Foot—Gent. Cadet C. 
Kiice, trom the Royal M Coll. to be Ensign, wiihout purchase, vice Shortt, appointed 


to be Assist. 














to the 32d Foot s2d Foot—Acting Assist. Surg. A. L. Adams, M.D. 

Surg. vice Webster, | ted on the Staff. 83d Foot—Lieut. C. W. Austen to bs 
Capt. by pu se, v Woodgate, who retires; Ensign W. M. Molony to be Lieut. by 
I ise, V Justen; R. T. Sw iy, ‘tent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Molonye 
Ysth Foot—E1 i KR. Claney to Lieut. by purchase, vice Knox, who retires; T, 
ler nan, ¢ 1. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Clancy. 

R Lieut. W. Bagenall to be Capt. without purchase, vice Gray, 
dec Ensign G. F. 1 t, from the 37th Foot, to be Second Lieut. vice W. Baker, 
who exch 3 

Stal!—Lieut.-Col. W. J. D’'Urban, Deputy Quartermaster-Cen. in the Windward 
and Leeward | 1,1 Deputy Quartermaster-Gen,. to the Forces serving in North 
America, Vv Licut.-t Fr. A. M. Frazer, decease Lieut.-Col. H. J. French, Dee 
puty Quartern i i Jamaica, to be Deputy Q termaster-Gen, to the Forces 
serving in the W ward and Leeward Islands, vice Lieut.-Col. b’Urban, appointed 

G. M. Webster, M D. from the 82d Foot, to be 

. vi Anderson, appointed to the 12th Light Drags. ; 

in sur N. H. Stewart, M-D. to be Assist. Surg. to the Forces, vie® 
Mosty1 juted to the 6th Foot. 

! i ir KR. C. Shakespear, of the Bengal Artill. to be Major in the Army 
inthe Kast | 8; Capt. LH. 1. Combe, of the Ist Bengal Fusiliers, to be Major in the 
Army in the Kast bh dics. 

Memorand rhe date of the commission of Ensign E. J. Mathias, in the 80th 


Foot, has been dated Aug. 25, 1848, instead of Oct. 9, 1846. 
The removal of Licut. G. Swaby, trom the isth Foot to the 96th Foot, on the 18th 
Aug. 1848, has been cancelled. 


CUMMEKCIAL GAZETTE, 
7 uc sday, November 28. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 
yrough, trom. 






Ilyde a Hoskins, Loughborough, surgeons —Tindall and Brothers, Scarb« 
mongers u ‘ i ul —Todd and Co. Liverpool, and Jackson and Co, 
New Orleans--'l 1 M'Intyre, Preston, tailors—Caldwell and Co. Warrington, 
irontounders —W right and Goodes, Crawford Street, Marylebone, booksellers — Lokier and 
Collyear, Cheyne Wal butchers—Lawrance and Moore, Chorlton-upon- Medlock, 

rocers—Sherring and Co, Ardwick, watchmakers—Kenson and Co. Birmingham, 
brush-manulacturers , as far as regards H. Venour and W. Philiij Morton and Swreet, 
llampton-in-Arden, fellmongers—-James and Sergeant, carpenters—Moore and Cd6. 
Newcastic-under-Ly me, booksellers — Distin and Sous, Cranbourne Street, musicsellerg 


Glendinning and Sueden, 


Webster and lickerina, 


corn-dea ersa— 


woollen-merchants 
Sheteld, table-Knife-manul and Ylaylor, Brentwood, 
Croughton odd, Mlack Lion Yard, Whitechapel, cabinet-makers— Nash and Son, 
Saltord, agents for catil rill and Manor Street, job-masters— 
Kelly and White, Bar e, iron-merchants— Huggins and Co. Glasgow, mer. hants ; ag 
far as regards E. J. ¢ Atterbury Mottram and sons, Sheffield, merchants—Pocock 
und Marston, Norfolk Street, attornies—Spurrier and Cornforth, Birmingham, mane 
Britannia metal wa 


lludderstield, 
cturer Mills 
and 


salesmen Rolunson, 








facturers ol 





BANKRUPTS. 
SAMUEL, Hulme, plasterer, to surrender Dec. 
Mr. Simpson, Manchester; official assignee, Mr. Pott, Manchester. 

Exeter, baker, Dec. 13, Jan. 10: solicitors, Messrs, Soles and Tuner, 
Wretord, Exeter; official assignee, Mr. Hernaman, Exeter. 

, coal-dealer, Dec. 14, Jan. 1): solicitors, Mr. Blake, Black- 
Newnham ; official assignee, Mr. Hutton, Bristol. 

u, hat-manufacturer, Dec. 8, 29: solicitors, Messrs, Clarke 
Mr. Brooks, Ashton-under-Lyne; official assiguee, Mrs 


NARROW, 12, Jan. 3: solicitors, Mr. 





( UNN, JuTIN, 
Al nanbury ; Mr 
SUSAN, Berkeley 
friars Road; Mr 

DenTon, Josnvua, Dent 
and Co. Lincoln's lan Fields ; 
Hobson, Manchester 

FAULKNER, JouN, Manchester, 
Messrs. Jaques and Edwards, Ely Place ; 
Mr. Pott, Manchester. 

Goopa, Matruew, Great Yarmouth, linendraper, Dec. 12, Jan. 12: solicitors, Messrs, 
Nich wk's Court, Carey Street; Mr. Costerton, Yarmouth; official assignee, Mr; 
Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

Jones, W., Beckford Row, Walworth, grocer, Dec. 4, Jan, 15: solicitor, Mr, King, 
North Buildings, Finsbury Circus; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Coleman Street, 

Jordan, Thomas, Hammersmith, brick-maker, Dec. 6, Jan. 4: so icitor, Mr, 
Foudrimier, College Street official assignee, Mr. Bell, Coleman Street, 

Lituey, W., Albert Road, Peckham, shipowner, Dec. 8, Jan. 20; solicitor, Mr. Dixen, 
Austinfriars ; official assignee, Mr. Follett, Sambrook Court. 

Orensuaw, Kicuakp WALKER, Birkenhead, wine-merchant, Dec 
official assignee, Mr, 





Smith, 


solicitors, 
assignee, 


coach-lace-manufacturer, Dec. 12, Jan. 2: 
Mr. Chew, Manchester; official 





Dowgate ; 





12, Jan. 3: solicl- 


tors, Mr. Carpenter, Staple lon; Mr. Bretherton, Liverpool ; 
Turner, Liverpoo! 

Orme, James, Bootle-cum-Linacre, Lancashire, hotelkeeper, Dec. 11, Jan. 1¢ 
solicitors, Mr. Humphreys, Gray’s Inn Square; Mr. Forshaw, Liverpool ; officia! assige 





nee, Mr. Cazenove, Liverpool 
Roperrs, WILLIAM, Burnham, Buckinghamshire, apothecary, Dec. 9, Jan. 20: soli- 

citor, Mr. Lambert, Gray’s lon; oficial assignee, Mr. Green, Guildhall Chambers. 
SIMMONS, WILLIAM, Ik 8, Jan. 20: solicitors, Messrs, 


Marden, Kent, dealer, 


Palmer and Co. Bedford Row; Mr. King, Maidstone; official assignee, Mr. Follett, 
Basinghall street 
STEAD, Lxtuv, Kirk Burton, corn-dealer, Dec, 18, Jan.8: solicitors, Mr. Moss, 


er, Shettield; official assignee, Mr. Hope, Leeds, 
ackburn, innkeeper, Dec. 11, Jan. 3: solicity 


Sergeant's Inu; Mr. Rey 


rs, Messrs. 


SWITHENBANK, Jforrkey, Ib 
Wiglesworth and Co, Gray's Inu Square; Messrs, Sale and Co. Manchester; Messrs. 
Wilkinson and Kenyon, Klackburn ; official assignee, Mr. Fraser, Manchester. 

raYLor, Epwiny, Bristol, stock-broker, Dee. 12, Jan. 9: solicitors, Messrs. Mapleg 
and Co. Old Jewry; Mr. Fox, Bristol ; official assignee, Mr. Miller, Bristol. 

Tuck! Epwarp, Nicholas Lane, dealer in shares, Dec. 8, Jan. 9: solicitor, Mr, 
West, Gresham Street; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Guildhall Chambers 

Wippowsen, ELizanern, Dover Street, Piccadilly, lodging-house-keeper, Dec, 9, 
Jan. 13 olicitors, Messrs. Shaw and Newstead, Ely Place, Holborn ; official assignee, 


Mr. Green, Guildhall Chambers 


solicitors, Messrs. Smith and 


Woop, (Mar Les, Leeds, grocer, Dec. 14, Jan. 18: 
Allistons, Warnford Court; Messrs. Kichardson, Leeds ; official assignee, Mr. Young, 
Leeds. 
DIVIDENDS. 
Dec. 19, Shepard, Shirley, Southampton, brewer—Dec. 19, Schlesinger, Strand, 





merchant— Dec. 19, Wraeg, Melina Place, Westminister Bridge Road, iron-merchant— 
Ix 2), T. and G. Seddon, Gray’s Inn Road, cabinet-makers—Dec, 2., Pearce, 
Croydon, taillor—Dec. 20, H. and J. Wilkins, London Wall, wool merchants Dec. 22, 
Payne, Lewes, clothier— Le 22, Hare, Bartiett’s Buildings, brush-manulacturer— 
Dec. 2), Chappelow jun, Jermyn Street, saddler—Dec. 21, Webster, Hedge Row, 
Islington, victualier—Dec. 21, De Vear, Lisle Street, currier—Dec. 21, M.S. and M, 





Norfolk Creseent, Hyde Park, hotelkeepers—Dec. 21, Duplan, Regent's Place, 
Westminster, tea-dealer—Dec. 20, Gatrell, Lymington, upholsterer—Dec. 20, J. and 
J. Trevers, East Lane, Walworth, carpenters—Dec. 21, Day, Commercial Road, 
Pimlico, civil-engineer—Dec. 21, Bolton, Luton, straw-manufacturer—Dec. 19, 
Hodgkins, Birmingham, shoemaker—Dec. 19, Williams, Ruthin, cattle-salesman— 
Jan. 4, Burton and Co. Manchester, manufacturers—Dec. 21, Metcalf, North 
banker— Dec. 21, M'Donald, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, confectioner. 


Oxley, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[Saturday, 





CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shuwn to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Dec. 21, Bowdler, Cotton Street, Poplar, victualler—Dec. 20, Field, Barge Yard, 
warehouseman— Dec. 22, Payne, Lewes, clothier—Dec. 19, Hutchens, Portsea, timber- 
merchant— Dec. 22, Hare, Bartlett’s Buildings, brush-manufacturer—Dec. 20, Carden, 
Oxford Street, silk-mercer— Dec. 20, Newcomen, Austinfriars, merchant—Dec. 19, 
Cambridge, Cheltenham, cigar-dealer—Dec. 21, Gartside, Preston, draper—Dec. 21, 
Flint, Manchester, builder— Dec. 20, Cole, Birkenhead, estate-agent—Dec. 19, Heming- 
way, Liverpool, merchant—Dec. 19, Maddock, Liverpool, tallow-chandler—Dec. 19, 
Day, Liverpool, draper—Dec. 19, Robinson, Nantwich, cheesefactor—Dec. 27, Braund 
jun. Exeter, land-surveyor. 

10 be confirmed unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Dec. 19. 

E, and T. J. Curtis, Aylesbury, plumbers—Halentz and Baker, St. James’s Street, 
deaers in ready-made linen —Dickenson, Wolstanton, Staffordshire, grocer—Handley, 
Brecon—Jackson, Lackenby, Yorkshire, builder—Turner, Bristol, currier—-Tomlin, 
Charing Cross, carpet-warehouseman- Tregerthen, Lianelly, grocer—Martin, Oxford, 
tailor— Miller, Oxiord Street, bookseller. 

DECLAKATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Jevons, Tipton, grocer; first div. of 10d. any Thursday; Mr. Christie, Birming- 
ham—Smith, Little Bolton, roller-maker ; first div. of ls. 84d. any Tuesday; Mr. 
Pott, Manchester— Hassell, Manchester, milliner ; first div. of Is. jljd. any Tuesday : 
Mr. Pott, Manchester—Hyde, Newcastle-under-Lyme, printer; first div. of 2s. 3d. 
any Friday; Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham —Edwards, Burslem, manufacturer of 
earthenware ; first div. of 4s. any Friday; Mr. Whitmore, Kirmingham—Smith, 
Preston, corn-merchant; first div. of 2s. any Tuesday; Mr. Hobson, Manchester— 
Singer, Trowbridge, grocer ; first div. of 8d. Nov. 29, or any subsequent Wednesday ; 
Mr. Acraman, Bristol—Williams, Brecon, draper; first div. 3s. Nov. 30, and three 
subsequent Thursdays ; Mr. Stansfeld, King’s Arms Yard—Hammon, Sekforde Street, 
Clerkenwell, watch-case-manufacturer ; first div. of 3s. 3d. Nov. 30, and three sub- 
sequent Thursdays; Mr. Stansfeld, King’s Arms Yard—Dorrington and Son, Leeds, 
cloth-merchants ; first div. of 6d. any day after Nov. 29; Mr. Young, Leeds—Hare, 
Liverpool, tallow-chandler; first div. 1s. 8d. (on new proofs), any Monday; Mr. Bird, 
Liverpool. SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Morris and Co. Glasgow, importers of foreign manufactures, Dec. 
Arbroath, merchant, Dec. 1, 21. 


Friday, December 1. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Jackson and Little, Sheffield —Fiddian and Crompton, Crescent Road, Millbank, build- 
ers—J.and W. Booth, Warrington, printers—Abell and Heane, Mitcheldean, Gloucester- 
shire, surgeons—Emerson and Neate, Batheaston, brewers—Faulkner and Co. Man- 
chester, cotton spinners—Thomson and Co. ; as far as regards C. Thomson—Ball and 
Bayley, Burwell, Cambridgeshire, millers—Babidge and Lambell, Bristol, animal char- 
coal manutacturers— Koberts and Co. Birmingham, ironmasters— Jones and Co. Bristol, 
ivory black manufacturers—Rowlandson and Co. M i ir rs—Brown and 
Weston, Shetlield, Britannia metal manutfacturers- Brook and Co. Huddersfield, fancy 
cloth manutacturers—Watson and Co. Battersea, veneer cutters—S. and W. Urlwin, 
Watford, fellmongers—W. and W. Woodcock, Wisbech St. Peter’s, farmers—J. and J. 
Marriott, Fiskerton, Nottinghamshire, millers—Shepherd and Tassell, Faversham, 
attornies— Davies and Son, Newport, provision merchants—Clarke and Mathews, 
Wrexham, tallow chandlers—Lineker, Brothers, Bawtry, mercers—Cooper and Co. 
Mitre Court, St. John Street, paper stainers—Gordon and Cooke, Warwick Court, Hol- 
born, school agents— Wood and Co. Church Street, Kennington, saw mill proprietors— 
Varley and Co. Manchester, fancy box manufacturers—Gosnell and Co. Three King 
Court, Lombard Street, perfumers; as far as regards M. A. Gosnell—Chasseeau and 
Co. London—Ramsdem and Co. Halifax, wire drawers—Ronald and Co. Glasgow, 
merchants; as far as regards P. M. Brown. 

BANKRUPTS, 

Bearp, Ricwanp, Herne Bay, coal dealer, to surrender Dec. 7, Jan. 4: solicitor, 
Mr. Brough, Sergeant’s Inn; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghali Street. 

Coins, FReperickK WILLIAM MicnakgL, and ReyNoips, ALFKep, Charterhouse 
Square, engravers, Dec. 12, Jan. 12: solicitor, Mr. Brisley, Pancras Lane ; official as- 
signee, Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry. 

Cooke, Tuomas, Liverpool, warehouse keeper, Dec. 12, Jan. 3: 
Cornthwaite and Wilson, Old Jewry; Mr. Pemberton, Liverpool; 
Mr. Turner, Liverpool. 

Dayison, Matruew, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, draper, Dec. 14, Jan. 9: 
Messrs. Maples and Co. Old Jewry; Mr. Brewis, Newcastle-upon-Tyne , 
assignee, Mr. Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne.- 

GuiLtaume, WiLt1AM Epwakp Hovearton, Botley, timber merchant, Dec. 11, Jan. 
15: solicitor, Mr. Guillaume, Angel Court, Throgmorton Street; official assignee, Mr. 
Graham, Coleman Street. 

Hoce, Joun, Walcot, Somersetshire, draper, Dec. 
Maples and Co. Old Jewry; Mr. Hervey, Bath; 
Bristol. 

Paxsons, Joun, Nottingham, purse manufacturer, Dec. 15, Jan. 12: 
Lees, Nottingham ; official assignee, Mr. Bittleston, Nottingham. 

PETERSON, Joun, Mount Street, Lambeth, shoemaker, Dec. 8, Jan. 15: solicitors, 
Messrs. Staniland and Long, Bouverie Street; Mr. Badcock, Abingdon; official as- 
signee, Mr. Turquand, Guildhall Chambers. 

Punper, Epwakp, High Street, Camden Town, chemist, Dec. 7, Jan. 10: 
Mr. leddell, Cheapside ; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

Paice, Epwin, Bristol, soda water manufacturer, Dec. 12, Jan. 19: solicitors, Messrs. 
White and Co. Bedford Row; Mr. Bridges, Bristol; official assignee, Mr. Hutton, 
Bristol. 

STEVENs, WiLttaM, Acton Street, builder, Dec. 13, Jan. 10: solicitor, Mr. Edwards, 
Gray’s Inn; official assignee, Mr. Bell, Coleman Street Buildings. 

Srory junior, Caristoruer, High Street, Bow, hatter, Dec. 7, Jan. 12: solicitor, Mr. 
Turner, Mount Place, Whitechapel Road ; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

Tipp_ek, Kopert, Great Tower Street, colonial broker, Dec. 12, Jan. 9: solicitors, 
Messrs. Shearman and Slater, Great Tower Street; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, 
Guildhall Chambers 

Waricurt, Joun, South Shields, banker, Dec. 14, Jan. 9: 
Co. Bow Churchyard; Messrs. Chater, Newcastle upon Tyne; official assignee, 
Baker, Newcastle upon Tyne. DIVIDENDS. 

Dec. 22, Strange, Abingdon, wine merchant—Dec. 15, Burton, 
Lambeth, builder— Dec. 28, Senior, St Swithin’s Lance, hardwareman— ~ . 
Winchester, builder—Dec. 22, Weddell, Gosport, scrivener—Dec- 
ford Kow, Walworth Koad, corn merchant—Dec. 22, Macbryde, W ating Street, 
wine merchant—Dec. 22, M. E. and J. Bell, Finch Lane, newsvenders—Dec. 29, 
James, Cardigan, victualler—Dec. 27, Dethick, Newton Heath, Manchester, brewer 
—Dec. 23, Daintry and Ryle, Manchester, bankers. 

CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Dec. 26, Davis, Luton, merchant—Dec. 22, Darby, Walsham in the Willows, Bury 
St. Edmund's, baker—Dec. 28, Price, Merthyr Tydvil, innkeeper—Dec. 26, Lee, Man- 
chester, puperhanger—Dec. 26, Armistead, tiarrowford, Lancashire, cotton spinner. 

To be confirmed unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Dec. 22. 

Stokes, Nottingham, tailor—Todd, Hartfield, Sussex— Hill, Horncastle, seed mer- 
chant—sScholes, Bury, grocer—Gorely, Ewell, farmer—J. and F. E. L. Clark, Pudding 
Lane, ship brokers—Antill, Newcastle upon Tyne, wine merchant—Gay, Dover, 
mustard manufacturer—Churches, Basinghall Street, Blackwell Hall factor. 

DECLAKATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Hickes, Huddersfield, commission merchant ; first div. of ls. 2d. Dec. 2, and three 
subsequent Saturdays; Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry—Elphick, Castle Street East, Oxford 
Market, glass cutter ; first div. of 9d. Dec. 2, and three subsequent Saturdays; Mr. 
Edwards, Old Jewry—Naish and Glennie, Farringdon Street, ironmongers; tirst div. 
of 3s. Dec. 2, and three subsequent Saturdays; Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry—Webb, 
Bury St. Edmund’s, draper; first div. of 3s. 6d- Dec. 2, and three subsequent Satur- 
day; Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane—Dodgson and Bradbury, Bishopsgate Street, iron- 
mongers ; third div. of 6d., making 9s. 2d. Dec. 2, and three subsequent Saturdays ; 
Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane —Stockdale, Liverpool, soap manufacturer; first div. of 
8s. Dec. 4, or any subsequent Wednesday; Mr. Morgan, Liverpool--More and Blake, 
Norwich, coal merchants ; first div. of Is. 6d. Dec. 6, and two subsequent Wednes- 
days; Mr. Turquand, Old Jewry—Edwards, Upper Stamford Street, Blackfriars, corn 
merchant; first div. of 9d. any Wednesday, Mr. Graham, Coleman Street—Tench, 
Winlaton, Durham, grocer; sec. div. of Is. in addition to Ls. previously declared, Dec. 
9, or any subsequent Saturday; Mr. Baker, Newcastle upon Ty ne—Corrick, Bristol, 
mahogany merchant; div. of 3d. Dec. 6, or any Ww lay; Mr. Hutton, 
Bristol—shiers, Manchester, paperhanger; first div- of 3s. 6d. Dec. 5, or any subse- 
quent Tuesday ; Mr. Fraser, Manchester. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS 

W. and J. Dodds, Glasgow, cordage manufacturers, Dec. 5, 26—Stirling, Edinburgh, 
victualier, Dec. 8, 29-Scott, Stow, Edinburgh, woollen manufacturer, Dec. 8, 29— 

rahame, Glasgow, commission merchant, Dec. 7, Jan. 4. 


2, 23—Mills, 





solicitors, Messrs. 
official assignee, 


solicitors, 
official 


15, Jan. 11: 
official assignee, 


solicitors, Messrs. 
Mr. Acraman, 


solicitor, Mr. 


solicitor, 


solicitors, Messrs. Bell and 
Mr. 


Commercial Road, 
22, Brown, 
Beck- 












3 per Cents Reduced . 
34 per Cents.......... 
Long Annuities 
Bank Stock,7 per Cent ... 
India Stock, 103 




















PRICE 


BRITISH FUNDS. 


3 per Cent Consols.... ceiseeceseeee 


Ditto for Account.... 





Exchequer Bills, 2 














i 
S] 7 n 
S CURRENT, 
(Closing Prices.) 
j Satur. Monday. day. | Tuesday. Wednes.; Thurs, 
ose | oh ~ 8th &7¢ 87 87) 
° 874 873 87 87 S74 
peut 86 £6 Co | " 
en ee | 864 | 86g | (86S Seg 
: 8 88 | ne | i] 
— |} 19 | — | — | — 
—_— 237 | 237 — 
42-38 | 42-39 | 42-39 | 45-42 
oe -- 39 pm. 9 —_ omnes 


and 24d. per iein - 48-38pm 
India Bonds, 4$ per Cent........... | 











FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during 4 Week ending Friday Evening.) 




















































































Austrian........cceces sees 5p. Ct — || Massachusetts _ eancee -5 p.Ct, odin 
Belgian .... - a 7 Mexican of = 24 
Ditto...... 3 - —— || Michigan .........+ see. ¢— fe. 
Brazilian . 6— 734 || Mississippi (Sterling). 6— aa 
Buenos Ayres .... S56 — | — | New York _— . ae a 854 
Chilian 8 — | 814 |, Ohio ... 6— Meg 
Danish .... 3a=— — | Pennsylvania. -5— 66 
Dutch (Ex. 2 Guilders) ; . _ 473 | Peruvian ¢«— 36 
Ditto. - 73 = || Portuguese tt — 703 
French .. - —— {| Ditto ......ese0- - 234 
BUND .cccces oes - | — || Russian . = 100g 
Indiana (Sterling) . - —— || Spanish .... = ll 
Uilinois . _- 31 Ditto. _- 4 
Kentucky . - 893 Ditto (Passive) ....... eee 3 
Louisiana (Sterling). . - 85 Ditto (De ferred) oon eee ee — 
Maryland (Sterling). _- — Venezuela Active. ....-sses0s Mu 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwars— Bangs— 
Caledonian......... s++0+ 19 Australasian ...... secees 155 
Edinburgh and G 355 British North ‘American ° ° ug 
Eastern Counties 11g Colonial — 
Great Northern 6s Commercial of London . — 
Great North of ee 221 London and W estminster . .* 204 
Great Western .. . 73 London Joint Stock .. — 
Hulland Selby..... .... ove 96 National of Lreland — 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ... —_— National Provincial ........ —_ 
Lancaster and Carlisle .......... 44 Provincial of Ireland. 38 
London Brighton and South Coast 28 Union of Australia .. 23 
London and Blackwall .......... 43 Union of London ..... 10g 
London and North-western . a Mines— 
Midland. .. ... 77 Bolanos .... 2 
North British .......... 12 Brazilian Imperial . 7 
Northern and Eastern .. 572 Ditto (St. John Del Rey) ni 
South-eastern and Dover .. 22 Cobre Copper oe<eevsooce eres — 
South-westerm ........2. seeees 38 MisceLLANEOUS— 

York, Newcastle, and Be rwick . 259 Australian Agricultural .. ..... at 
York and North Midland 45 27 
Docks— General Steam . — 
— = West India ..........- 118 } Peninsular and Orien 56 

sonceeseoess ° los | Royal Mail Steam............ 454 
Bt. "Katherine bis eneeasecenaunres 724 | South Australian.............. — 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Saturday, the 25th day of November 1848, 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT- 






























R. 
Town-made per sack ny 
Seconds ... 
Essex and Suffolk .on ‘board ship ‘o 
Norfolk and Stockton 37 

Kran. ... - + per quarter uv 
Pollard, fine.. 
Bread, vad. to 8d. the 4lb. loaf. 













Notes issued ...sessseeeeseess £27,586,555 Government Debt ...... 
Other Securities ....... 
Gold Coin and Bullion” . 
Silver Bullion ....... eoeeeree 507 ,90) 
£27 ,386 555 £27,386 555 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital. £14,553,000 Government Securities, (in- 
MOSER . 00 nce cccces 3,418,070 cluding Dead WeightAnnuity)£13 459 019 
Public Deposits* 6,99:,492 | Other Securities ........ eceee 10,754,444 
Other Deposits ........++00++ 9,932,650 | Notes ...... . sss 956,110 
Seven Day and other Bills . 1,056,645 Gold and Silver Coin ......... _ 185 a8 
£34,952,857 "534,952 (857 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt & Dividend Accts. 
BULLION. Per oz META Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard .. £3 17 9 Copper, British Cakes sg a 0... ¥v 00 
Foreign GoldinCoin, Portugal Pieces0 0 0 tron, British Bars . 6 0.. 615 0 
New Dollars .......+s00+ eeeseeses 04 9% Lead, Kritish Pig .... 15 is v 1 0 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard... ....0 4 ue Steel, English cee - 000... 0 @@ 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, December 1. 
s. . ] . & 
Wheat, R. New4: Sts | 24 te2s Oats, Feed. 17 wo18 
Fine....... 6—48 24—25 ine. 18-19 
OEE wccccecs 42—46 30-31 ° Poland .. 20—21 
White . 48-50 54—56 | Beans,Ticks, 28—29 Fine. 21—22 
Fine....... 52—54 ° 57—58 Old . ..... 32—34 Potato 23 —24 
Super. New .. 53—55 | Peas,Hog ... 33—35 Harrow... 21—33 | Fine. 24—25 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN. 
Per Qr. (Imperia!) of England and Wales. | For the present Week. 
Wheat..... Sis. 7d. | Rye 30s. 8d; Wheat.. 5 
Barley ..... 33 1 Beans . 37 0 | Barley 
Oats.. ... 205 | Peas ........ 401 Oats 


Weekly Averages tor the Week ing November 25. 
Wheat, 51s. 6d.—Bariey , 33s. 24.—Uuts, 20s. Hong —bBeans, 36s. 10d. i.—Peas, 405. 6d, 








PROVISIONS. 


to = | Batter—Best Fresh, |4s. 0d. per doz. 


$3 
40 
Vv 
0 


Carlow, 4/. 0s. to 4/. 4s. per ewt. 
Bacon, Irish .. ees = — 58. 








Cheese, Cheshire ......+..++++ — 
Derby Plain = — 
Hams, York ...scc.00+ cccsesece 60 — 








Eggs, Frei nach, pe r rid 20, 7s. 6d. to 9s. Od. 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


Newoats anp LeapeNnnaty.* 
s. d. 











SMITHFIELD.” 


Meap or Carrie at 


























8. s. d. 8. s. d. Sei THFIELO. 
Beef.. 3 0 210t3 6to4d 4 Friday Monday. 
Mutton 3 0 34—4 2—5 ©} Reasts 775 ..... 4,191 
Veal... 3 0 3 8—4 2—4 6G Sheep. 3,130. 3 
York 40 46—4 8—5 4 | Caives. 139 ... 28 
Lamb. 0 0 0 0—0 O0—0 O| Pigs... 230..... 250 
* To sink the offal, per 8 ab. 
I YTATOES 
Kent Pockets 483. to 65s.) York Regents... ....... per ton. 100s. to 1604 
Choice ditto.. 52 — 12 Scotch Keds .....++++ ese-- 120 140 
Sussex Pockets 45 — 58 Devons... o-—- 0 
Fine ditto ...... 84 — 126 Kent and o— 8 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CumMbERLAND. SMITHFIELD. Wairecnartt. 
Hay, Good . 70s. to 768. .... 72s. to 74s . 55s. to 708. 
Inferior . 4 — 63 .. 48 — 65 o=— 0 
OW cee coces © O — O aeicee o— @ o—- 0 
Clover. errecccerce 90 = BF cccoce 92 — 97 60 — 105 
Wheat Straw........... © 28 — 30 ..0e wees 23 — 29 2 — 2 
OILS, COALS, CANDLEs. GROCERIES. 
Rape Oil ...... -per cwt. £1 16s. 6¢.| Tea, Bohea, fine, ....perib. 0s. -. to 0s. 3d. 
Kefined 116 6 Congou, fine...... ...+6- 1 —2 0 
Linseed Oil . 120 Souchong, fine ...... 1 H —24 
Linseea Oil- -Cake . er 1000 0 0° * In Bond—Duty 2s. ‘la. per Ib. 





Candles, per dozen, 5s. ‘Od. to 5s. 6d. 
Mould (6d.per doz. discount 7s 

Coals, Hetton 
Tees 


Od. 





Coffee, tine (in bond) per cwt. 54s to 100s. 
Good Ordinary . 25s Od. vo 308. 

Sugar, Muse ovado, per cwt.. 228. 33d 

West India Molasses..... 148. Oa. to 17s. 64- 
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R. SAMUEL LOVER'S FIRST APPEAR- 
is RETURN FROM AMERICA.—The 
ANCE since We TINGTON CLUB and METROPO- 
Committee TEN UM, 189, Strand, have much pleasure in 
LITAN be that they have engaged SAMUEL LOVER, Esq., 
=, FIRST APPEARANCE since his return from 
at their Institution, in one of his popular “ EVEN- 
America, Wepxespay Dec 6. The Entertainment on this 
see. feentitied PADDY’S PORTFOLIO; containing not 
a old Irish but New American Impressions, Sketches 
only aed National Customs and Characteristics, Mirthful 
of Travel, eer. LOVER'S OWN SONGS; among which 
f the old favourites) he will have the honour of pre- 
(some of the oe first time, SOME ENTIRELY NEW COM. 
senting» x8. —Detailed programmes may be had of the Secre- 
Posrt? he Institution.—Admission, 2s ; Members, lz.; Re- 
tard, of ts 3s.—Doors open at Half-past Seven; to com- 
‘vi * - 
pence at Eight. : odie — 
oe = = 7 
MME MISSISSIPPI AND MISSOURI, BY 
BANVARD.—The celebrated MOVING PAINTING of 
MISSISSIPPI and MISSOURI RIVERS, extensively 
= as the “ Three-Mile Picture,” 
—— ver 3,0°0 miles in length, extending through the 
Coney ination to the City of New Orleans, being by far the 
paenahg icture ever executed by man, will OPEN on Monpay 
Jarges PD 4th Decemeer, at Half-past Seven o’Clock ; and on 
Bvaxine, APTre“Noons, at Half-past Two 


“ , and SaTcRpDaY 
Waon ne Eayet an Hall, Piceadilly. Admission, Reserved 


Beats, 2s.; Upper Seats, ts. 

ELASQUEZ.—Tickets for the PRIVATE 
VIEW of the PORTRAIT of PRINCE CHARLES, 

VELASQUEZ, (painted at Madrid in 1623,) can only be 


et gratis of Messrs. Colnaghi and Son, No. 16, Old 


Street. 
= it is a fine work there can be, or there ought to be, 


no second opinion. That it is the production of Velasquez 
is now not to be disputed. Of its genuineness we were not 
quick in forming our opinion, nor do we pretend to be so 
well acquainted with the works of the great Spanish master 
that we should have been justified in pronouncing a hasty 
judgment. Having, however, deliberately weighed al) the 

and cons—studied the style and manner—compared and 
criticized the various parts—we have reached a conviction 
which we cannot think will ever change The internal 
evidence is no less strong than the extrancous proofs are 
powerful "—Morning Post, 16th Nov. 1848. 


MITHFIELD CLUB, 1848, CATTLE 
SHOW.—The Annual Exhibition of PRIZE CATTLE, 
Seeds, Roots, Implements, &c. 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th of 
Decemser, Bazaar, King Sureet, Portman square. The ar- 
rangements are marked by the usual attention to the general 
comfort of visiters, thereby enabling Ladies to view this 
National Exhibition with perfect facility. Open from Day 
light till Nine o'clock in the Evening. Admittance Is. 


TEW ART-MANUFACTURES. 
THE GRE SLAVE. A Statuette in Parian. By 
Hraam Powers. 15 inches high. Price 42s. 
THE PRINCE OF WALES, as a Sailor. 
Parian, 13 inches high. Price 3's. 6d 
ILLUMINATED BREAD PLATTERS, with borders of 
coloured inlaid ornament, from 15s. to 25s 
CARVED BREAD PLATTE «8S, from 10s. 6d. to 21. 2s. 
BREAD KNIFE, with carved handle, ‘rom Hs. to 30s. 
Sold by Joseru Cunpatt, 12, Old Bond Street 


TEAM TO INDIA AND CHINA, 

v PT.—Regular Monthly Mail Steam Conveyance 
for PASSENGERS AND LIGHT GOODS, to Ceylon, Madras, 
Calcutta, Penang, Singapore, and Hong-kong.—The Penin 
sular and Oriental Steam Nav tion Company book passen 
gers and receive goods and parcels for the above ports by 
their steamer-, starting from Southampton on the 20th of 
every month, and from Suez on or about the 10th of the month 

BOMBAY.— Passengers for Bombay can proceed by this 
Company's Steamers of the 29th of the month to Malta, thence 
to Alexandria by her Majesty's Steamers, and from Sucz by 
the Hon. E. I. Company's Steamers 

MEDITERRANEAN .—Malta, on the 2 thand 29th of every 
tantinople, on the 29th of the month. Alex 
2uth of the month 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL.—V 
and Gibraltar, on the 7th, I7th, th of the month. 

For Pians of the Vessels, Rates o ussage-money, and to 
secure passages, and ship cargo, apply at the Company's 
Offices, No. 122, Leadenhall Street, London, and 57, High 
Street, Southampton. 


LECTRO SILVER PLATED SPOONS and 

FORKS of the best quality.—Table Spoons or Forks, 40s. 
per dozen ; Dessert Spoons or Forks, 295. per dozen ; Te 
Spoons, iss. per dozen ; Gravy Spoons, 8s. each ; Soup Ladies, 
l4s. each.—T. COX SAVORY d Co. Silversmiths, &e. 47, 
Cornhitl, (seven doors from Gracechurch Stre. t,) London 


] EAL AND SON’S BEDDING MANUFAC- 
TORY.—The peculiar feature of their Establishment is, 
that it is confined exclusively to the Manufactu e of Bedding, 
and consequently they a enabled to keep the largest Stock 
and greatest variety of any House in London. Heat and Son's 
List of Bedding, containing a full description of weights, 
sizes, and prices, sent free by post, on appli ation to their 
Pactory, 196, opposite the Chapel, Tottenham Court Road 


VICOLL’S REGISTERED PALETOT.— 
This most g-ntlemanly and u-eful over-coat retains its 
original moderate pric and, being dapted for the winter 
Months, has already been | onoured 
Royal Highness Prince Albert, Prince George of Cambridge, 
Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar, his Grace the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and the chief ornaments of the Court, the pulpit, and 
the bar. The above can be obtained in Londcn yo 
and D. Nicoxt, 114, 116, 120, Regent Street, and Cornhill 
] ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazensy 
and Son, having numerous complaints from Families wh« 

are imposed upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey's 
Fish Saux €, request purchasers to observe that each bottle of 
the genuine article bears the name of “ Wiitiam Lazenny” 
on the back, in addition to the front label used so many years, 
and signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby 

E. Lazexey and Sox's ESSENCE of ANCHOVIES continues 
to be prepared with that peculiar care which has rendered it 
80 justly admired as sauce for salmon, turbot, cod, soles, eels, 

+ and is manufactured only at their old-established Fish 
Bauce Warehouse ,6, Edwards Street, Portman Square 


HOLERA BELTS.—This useful Article, 
which is acknowledged the best preven ion of Cholera, 
and has had sogreat a sale in Edinburgh, may be had at Stan- 
DEN and Co.'s, 112, Je Tmyn Street; where also will be found the 
largest stock of every description of SHETLAND KNITTED 
GouDs, So generally recommended ; viz.—Hosier:, Under 
Shirts, Waistcoats, Drawers, Gloves, Mittens,&c. Mr. Nibet, 
of Egremont, formerly a Surgeon in the East India Company's 
Service at Calcutta and B. smbay, &c. considers the best pre 
Ventive of Cholera to be the we aring a flannel or woolen belt 
Found the stomach and bowels. He remarks :“ A saying pre- 
Vails in the Eust that people accustomed to flanne!s are not 
Subject to Cholera ; and certainly they are less liable ; but the 
Wearing a broad elastic worsted sash or belt round the body 
is more effectual, fiom giving direct warmth and support to 
the organs of digestion Flanre!, from wrinkling and slight 
elasticity, and the common double cra vats, from thickness, are 
Objectionable for belts; and to overcome these defects the 
manufacture of an article something like ribbed worsted hose 
ne : — ane "—Laneet, 28th October 1818. 
anDew and Co's Shetland 0 y P d 
Sermagn Seeeet, 04. damare and Scotch Warehouse, 112, 
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TEW ZEALAND COMPANY, OTAGO. 


—The Court of Directors of the New Zealand Company 
hereby give notice, that a Further Ballot for priority of choice 
of Land in the Settlement of OTAGO will take place, at New 
Zealand House, on Friday the 5th of January next, at One 
o’Clock precisely, when Purchasers or their Agents are re 
quested to attend. 

The full sum of 1201. 1s. for each Property consisting of 604 
acres must be paid, either to the Commercia! Bank of Scotland, 
in Scotiand, or to Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smiths, Bankers 
in London, on the New éealand (ompany’s account, on or be 
fore Tuesday the 2d of January next; and must be accom 
panied by an authority for receiving such payment under the 
signature of one of the Officers of the Otago Association. 

Further particulars may be obtained at New Zealand House, 
London ; ani at the Offices of the Otago Association, No. 27, 
South Hanover Street, Edinburgh, and No. 3, West Nile 
Street, Glasgow. By order of the Court, 

Tuomas Copuert Haaginoton. 
New Zealand House, 9, Broad Street Buildings, 
London, 30th November 1548 


{NGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND LOAN ASSOCIATION. 
Lvery description of risk contingent upon life, whether Ci- 
vil, Naval, Military, at Home or Abroad 
A comprehensive system of Loan (in connexion with Life 
Assurance) on undoubted personal or other security. 
Immediate, Deferred, and Contingent Annuities, and En 
dowments J. Hitt Wittiams, Actu > 
Offices—London : 12, Waterloo Place, and 6, King William 
Street, City. Edinburgh: 120, Princes Street 
TORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COM- 
PANY —Fstablished in 1809, and Incorporated by Royal 


| 

| 
Charter London Oftices,4, New Bank Buildings, City, and | 
0, Pall Mall East. Chief Office, 64, Princes Street, Edin } 
| 

| 

| 


























burgh. Capital, One Million, fully subscribed 
President—His Grace the Duke of Sutherland, K.G 
London Board 
Sir Peter Laurie, Alderman, Chairman 
Francis Warden, Esq. Deputy Chairman 
Alexander Cockburn, Esq. Charlies Hertslet, Esq 
John Connell, Esq. Isavc Sewell, Bsc 
William Petrie Craufurd, Esq. | Walter A. Urquhart, Esq 
John Irving Glennie, Esq George Weoster, Esq 
Benjamin Boyd, Esq. |} ».. a” 
Mark Hoyd, Esq j Residcat. 

Policies effected with this Company betore 3!st December 
next will secure one year’s additional share of profits over 
later Assurances. 

The whole profits are divided amongst the assured, after 
reserving one-fifth against the risk of extraordinary mortality 
or other contingencies. 

The Bonus added to Policies at the last division of profits 
averaged 40 per centon the premiums paid during the sep 
tennial period. Taties of Rates and every information may 
be obtained at the offices of the Company as above 


: - ; Henay T Tuomson , Secretary 
VYROVIDENT 








LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Regent Street, and 2, Royal Exchange Buildings, 
London. Estabi shed 1806. Invested Capital, 1,230 ,000/. 
Annuai Income, 140,0001. Bonuses declared, 743 ,0v0l. 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, 1,678,00U/ 
President—The Right Hon. Ear! Grey. 
Threctors 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, Chairman. 
The Rev. James Sherman, Deputy Chairman. 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq V illiam Ostler Esq. 
li. KBiencowe Churchill, Esq. | George Round, Esq. 
George Dacre, Ese James Sedgwick, Esq. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. Frederick Squire, Esq 
William Judd, Esq William Henry stone 
Sir Richard 1D. King, Bart. Capt. W. John Willis 
John A. Beaumont, Esq. Managing Director 
Physician—John Maclean, M.D. F.S.8. 29, Upper Montague 
Street, Montague Square 

The rates of Premium are those adopted by the principal 
life-offices ; the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 
other offices 

The bonuses are added to the policies, or apvlied to the 
reduction of the premiums. 

Policies issued by this Office are purchased at their full 
value ; or Loans may be obtained upon them after they have 
been in existence for five years 

If 4 party neglect to pay for the rene :al of his policy, he 
may repair the omission any time within twelve months, upon 
proof of geod health. 

The profits (subject to a trifling deduction) are divided 
among the insured. The plan upon which they are divided 
gives to euch party insured a share proportionate to the 
amount of the premiums he has contributed 

In addition to the above advantages ,the Directors have de 
termined to adopt the principle of allotting a prospective 
bonus to policies lapsing between the septennial periods of 
division, in order that all the policy-holders may participate 
equally in the profits of the ~ociety 

The following Table shows the amount of Bonuses added to 
"olicies existing al the present time 

















tvulal sum )a) 






| | therease | 
| Bonus’s m ori i | tote to which tu 
| added. [nal insur | ture bonuses 
ance will be added | 
| s. d.| Percent | & ah | 
50 41510 2) 83.K 91510 2 
} 0 | 98212 1) 109.17 | Ihs2 12 1 
1200 | 5 6] 96.65 | 2360 5 6 | 
1600 | 68 6] ase2 | 3 8 6 
| 3256 | txzo | 2000 | 196 13 5 | 95.33 390313 5 | 
| 339 18) | 000) 155817 8] 7 .I7 +558 17 8 
| 4356 | 1822 | sooo | 2541 8 6 | &4.7 sul 3 6 | 


Prospectuses and full particulars may De obtained Upon a 
plication to the Agents of the Office in all the principal towns 
of the United Kingdom, and at the Head Office, 50, Ri gent 

treet 

peor STOPPING DECAYED TEETH, Price 
2s 6d —Patronized by her Majesty, his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, and H_ R.H the Dutchess of Kent. Mr. Tuo 
mas Howann’s ~UCCEDANEUM, for Stopping Decayed Teeth, 
however large the cavity It is p din the tooth ins 
state, without any pres-ure or pain, and soon becomes as hard 
as the ename!, and will remain firm in the Too -h for many years, 
rendering extraction unnecessary, and arresting the further 
progress of decay All persons can use Mr. Howard's Suc 
ecedancum themselves with ease, as full directions are en 
closed. Price 2s.6d. Prepared only by Mr. Thomas Howard, 
Surzeon-entist, 17,George Strect, Hanover Square, who wi l 
send it into the country free by post. So'd by Savory, 220, | 
Regent ; Sanger, 150, Oxford Street; Starkie, 
Strand , Burler, 4, Cheapside ; Joht.soa, 6*, Cornhill; and all 
| 


















7% 





medicune-vendors. Price 2s. 6d. Mr. Howard continues to 
supply the loss of Teeth on his new system of self-achesion, 
without springs or wires. This method does not require the | 
Extraction of any Teeth or Roots, or any painful operation | 
whatever. 17, George Street, Hanover Square. At home | 
from 11 till4 


painro L WOUNDS in the LEGS and | 

BODY Cured after Seventeen Years’ duration by HOL 
LOWAY'S OINTMENT and PILLS.—Extract of a letter 
from Mr. W. Staples, dated Belgrave Gate, Leicester, Nov 
Is48. To Professor Holioway—sir, I was an invalid for se 
venteen years, suffering dreadfully m my legs and diffe 
parts of my body, during this period I was attended by s 
ral most eminent surgeons; but their remedies failed to do me 
the least good. I then commenced using your Ointment and 
Pills, and by these inva'uable medicines alone, 1am pleased 
to state that in a short time all the wounds were soundly 
healrd, and I am restored to excellent heal h. sold by all 
Druggists, and at Professor Hottoway's Establishment, 244, 
Strand, London. 
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| EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXXIX, 
will be published at Christmas.— Advertisements 
for insertion are requested to be forwarded to the Publish- 
ers before Thursday 2Ist, and Bills by Saturday 23d inst. 
London: Loneman and Co. Paternoster Row. 
In handsome cloth, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d on 
PICTORIAL LIFE OF OUR SAVIOUR. 
By J. Kirro, D.D. F.S.A. Editor of the Pictorial 
Rible, &e.—C. Cox, 12, King William Street, Strand. 
AUSTRALIA —.Just published, sewed, 2s. cloth, 3. 
ECOLLECTIONS OF SIXTEEN YEARS’ 
LABOUR in the BACK WOODS of AUSTRALIA, 
By an Emigrant Mechanic, now a Farmer in that Colony. 
C. Cox, 12, King William Street, Strand. 
This day is published, in post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
> PITOME OF ALISON'S HISTORY OF 
‘4 EUROPE, for the Use of Schools and Young Per- 
sons. Second Edition, 
Witu1aM BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 
Now ready, price 2s. 
| AMARTINE’S THREE MONTHS IN 
4 POWER. A History and Vindication of his Poll- 
tical Career during the late Revolution in France. 
Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden. 
Will be published immediately, 
N ESSAY ON THE UNION OF THE 
CHURCH WITH THE STATE. 

By the Hon. and Rev. Baptist W. Noet, M.A. 
JaMES Nispet and Co, 21, Berners Street, London. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF CAMPBELL. 

On Tuesday next will be published, in 3 vols. 8vo, 

IFE and LETTERS of THOMAS CAMP- 
4 BELL. Edited by Dr. Wa. Bearrie, one of his 
Executors —Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 








Royal 8vo. price 2s. sewed, 2s. 6d cloth, ial 

NHE BOTHIE of TOPER-NA-FUOSICH; 

a Long Vacation Pastoral. By Arrauur Huoa 

CLovuen.—Oxford: F Macpuerson; London: CuarMan 
and Hatt, 186, Strand. 


Now ready, &vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
ERMONS FOR FAMILY READING. 
\ By the Rev. WittiamM Snort, A.M. Rector of St. 
George the Martyr, Queen Square, Prebendary of Salis- 
bury, and Chaplain to the Duke of Buccleuch. 
Sampson Low, 169, Fleet Street. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 6s. 
HE DREAM of the SOUL; and other 
Poems. By Atrrep Bate Ricuakps, Esq. Author 
of “ Croesus, King of Lydia,” a Tragedy ; “Cromwell,” @ 
Drama ;“ Death and the Magdalen,” and other Poems, &c. 
London: W. PicKERING, Piccadilly. 





“Dedicated, by Permission, to the Dutchess Dowager of Beaufort. 
Just published, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 3s. cloth, 


wo AN: the Melp Meet for Man. By 
ADOLPHE Monop, Professor of Theology at Mont- 
From the French, by Ettzaperu Marta LiorpD, 
London : Wittu1aM ALLAN, 13, Paternoster Kow. 
THE GREAT ITALIAN PAINTERS. 
Just published, in post 8vo. price 9s. cloth, 
ANZI'S LUMINARIES OF PAINTING, 
i By the Rev. G. W. D. Evans. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Robert Vernon, Esq. the 
Contributor to the National Collection. 
London. Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


Cheap Edition of Merle D’ Auwhigne'’s Cromwell. 
On the 5th December will be published, 
TT" E PROTECTOR: A Vuinpication. 
hy J. HH. Merve D'Avsiane, D.D. In Foolscap 
8vo. Price 2s. 6d. in printed wrapper ; 3s in cloth. 
Edinburgh: Ovives and Boyp. London: Simpkins & Co. 


Now ready, in foolscap 8vo. cloth, 8s. 
A New Work by the Author of “ Margaret Catchpole,” 
* Zenon the Martyr,” “ Mary Ann Wellington,” &c. 
Dedicated, by Permission, to the Right Hon. Lord John Russell. 
VOICE FROM THE MOUNT. 
Ky the Rev. Rp. Coppotp, M.A.R_D. 
London. Cuartes Waicut, 3, Argyll Street. 
7s DURHAM UNIVERSITY SHEET 
ALMANACK, FOR 1849; illustrated with a View 
ot Finchale Abbey, and containing University and other 
Information, the Proper Lessons for every Day in the 
Year, &c. Price Is 
*’. and J. Riviseron, St. 
Waterloo Place, London; Wm 
Edinburgh ; Groree ANDREWS, Durham; 
had by order of all Booksellers, 


| ie CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 


Paul's Churchyard, and 
BLACKWooD and Sons, 
and may be 








ALMANACK, for 1849. Printed on a large sheet, 
with a fine line Engraving, by E. CHawutts, of the Se- 
nate House and Great St. Mary's Charch, trom a draw- 
ing by B. Rupee. Containing, in addition to the usual in- 
formation, the Morning and Evening Lessons for Every 
Day in the Year. Price 3s. 6d. 

Cambridge: J. Deighton. Sold in London by Long- 
man and Co. ; Whittaker and Co. ; Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co, ; and Sutterby and Co. 

Proots of the Engravings without Almanacks, 

French Paper «..+-sseseeeees cee Mae 
ete BNR, sce vceenecsevseos soe OM 


perry COPIES of MACAULAY's HIS- 
TORY of ENGLAND, FIFTY COPIES of VAN- 
Iry FAIR, 








and an ample supply of all other N 
and CHOICE BOOKS are in circulation at Mudie’s 
Library, 28, Upper King Street, Bloomsbury Square, 
Single Subscription, One Guinea per Annum. Country 
Subscription. Twelve Volumes, Three Guineas. Fifteen 
Volumes, all new, Five Guineas per Annum A Post- 
office order payable to Cuastes Epwarp Mupie will 
secure an immeriate supply. 

ULL’S NEW BOOK CLASS.—To those 

who desire a constant view of the progress of lite- 
rature, BULL’S NEW BOOK CLASS presents advan- 
tages which could not otherwise be procured by tenfold 
the expense Every New Work is furmshed when ap- 
plied for, toinsure which, if a copy is not disengaged at the 
moment, a new one is immediately purchased. The sub- 
scription is Ten Guineas a Year. Catalogues and Library 
Boxes gratis. Subscriptions can be commenced at any 
period, and the Kooks forwarded to all parts of the 
Kingdom. Orders to Mr. Bull, Library, 19, Holles Street. 
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A SONNAMBULA, CHEAP and AUTHOR- | 
IZED EDITION.—To be completed in 4 or 5 
suanny Parts, small Ato. 2s. 6d. each. On the Ist 
ber was published the First Part of a New, Cheap, 
a Complete Edition of this celebrated Opera, for Voice | 
and Piano, with the English Version, as performed at 
the Theatres Royal, in addition to the Italian Text. The 
Proprietors of “ La Sonnambula” » now, therefore, 
about to present the Public with a very superior edition 
of that matchless Opera at One third of the Original 
Price. La Sonnambula will form the Fourth Vol. of their 
New and Cheap Series of Operas, entitled the ** Stand- 
ard Lyric Drama”; the first three being Figaro, Norma, 
and Barbiere.—* These volumes deserve great praise.” 
Times. T. Boosey and Co. Holles Street. 


HE LATE LORD GEORGt BeENIINCH, 
M.P. The only Picture for which his Lordship 
sat.—Paut and Dominic CoLNAGHI and Co Ancient and 
Modern Print Warehouse, 13 and 14, Pall Mall East, Pub- 
lishers to her Majesty, beg to state that they have now 
on view an untinished impression of the Plate Engrav- 
ing by Mr. SaAMcveL ReyNoups, from Mr. Lane's portrait 
of Lord George Bentinck in the Town-hall at Lynn, 
being the only picture for which his Lordship sat 


NyAroLeon AT FONTAINEBLEAU le 
























31 MARS 1814.—PacLi and Dominic Cotnacut 
and Co. Ancient and Modern Print Warehouse, 13 and 14, 
Pall Mali East, Publishers to her Majesty, beg to state 
that they have just received from Mr. FRaNcots, of Paris, 
an unfinished impression of the plate which that emi 
Nent artist is now engraving, from the picture PAUL 
Detarocue, which created so much sensation when 
exhibited by Messrs. Colnaghi last year. 

The plate will be published early in the ensuing year 
Prints, 1/. lis. 6d.; India prints, 2/. 2s. ; proofs, 3 and 4 
guineas; artist’s proofs (limited in number). 8/. 8s, O/ 


ISCOUNT HARDINGE,  G.U.B. AND 
STAFF, on the Field of Ferozeshah Pavut and 
Dominic Counacat and Co. Ancient and Modern Print 
Warehouse, 13 and 14, Pall Mall East, Publishers to her 
Majesty, beg to state that they have placed the picture 
of the above nobleman, just painted by FRANCIS GRANT, 


ot 





A.R.A. in the hands of SAMUEL ReYNotps, Esq. the emi- 
nent mezzotint® engraver, The engraving will appear 
in the course of the ensuing Size of the plate | 
34 by 28 inches. Artist's proof . 10s. ; proofs before 





letters, 7/. 7s. ; proofs, 52. 5s. ; prints, 37. 4s. Subscribers’ 
names received by the ublishers, 13 & 14, Vall Mall East 
REVET MAJOR HERBERT B. ED- 
WARDES, C A portrait of the above officer, 
whose gallant exploits in Moultan have made his name 
60 famous, drawn on stone by Epwarp Morton, Esq 
from drawing made in Indla. Proofs, 10s.6d.; prints, 7s 6d. 


THE SHAKESPEARE SOUCTETY 








a 





HE CHANDOS PORTRAIT OF 
SHAKESPEARE, the property of the Earl of | 
ELLesMere. 
The noble owner of this Portrait, the President of the 


Shakespeare Society, having most liberally given per- 


Mission that it shall be engraved for the members, they 
are intormed, 

That the Portrait will be engraved by Samuet Cov- 
SINs, Esq. A.E.R.A. and will be accompanied’ by a Dis- 
Sertation on the imputed Portraits of Shakespeare. 

The present members, who shall have paid their An- 
nual Subscriptions for 1849, and arrears, by the 3ist of 


January next, will be entitled to acopy of the Engraving 
and letterpress. 

All persons not now members, who are desirous of 
becoming so, and of possessing this work, may entitle 
themselves vo it, and to the other advantazes 0° mem- 
bership, by paying the subscriptions of the current 
year, and of the year 1849, being 1/. for each of the two 
years. 

Those who may wish to have Artist’s Proofs, 
to Twenty-five, numbered and signed by the Engraver,) 
whether present members or new members, will be re- 
quired to pay 32. in addition. Those who wish to have | 
Proofs on India Paper, (limited to Fifty, numbered and 
signed by the Director,) will be required to pay 2/. in ad- 
dition. 

No new names can be received after the 3ist of Janu- | 
ary next, by which day the present members are 
expected to pay their subscriptions: the lists will the 
closed, and, the number of the impressions 
having been thus ascertained, no more copies will on any 
account be worked off, and the plate will be destroyed by 
the Council. 

The Agent for the Society is Mr. Ropp, of 9, Newport 
Street, Leicester Square; who is authorized to receive 
Subscriptions, and to whom it will be necessary at the 
same time to signify whether Artist's Proofs, Proofs on 
India Paper, or only Eng:avings, are required 

J. PAYNE Couuier, Director. 

November 1848. F. G. TOMLINS, Secretary. 


EMOVAL of the PUBLISHING OFFICE 
OF THE ART-JOURNAL. 

Subscribers, the Public, and the Trade are informed 
that the ArT-JourNaAL will be in future published by 
Mr. Georce Virtue, 25, Paternoster Row; to whom, 
therefi all Communications connected with the Pub- 
lishing will be transmitted, 

Communications for the 
Marlborough Chambers, 49, 


(limited 


also 


ni be 
necessary 









Editor may be addressed to 
Pall Mall 


The Booksellers generally throughout the country are 
Tequested to send their orders to the Publisher early in 
the month, that they may be promptly attended to. 


The Number will be ready 
after Christmas Day. 

The Publisher will gladly meet the wishes of the 
yincial Books llers by forwarding extra Copies, in ondiee r 
that the Number for January—commencing the New 
Series—may be extensively seen, with a view to show 
the very great improvements to which the Journal has 
been subjected. 

These improvements consist chiefly in 

Its enlarged size. The size will be 134 
10} inches. 

Improved Paper and enlarged size of Type 

More carefully fini-hed Wood Engravings 

The Two Engravings from Tue VERNON GALLERY. 

One Engraving on Steel from an Original Work in 


for distribution immediately 





inches by 





LPTCRE- 
The accession of several Writers of high repute 
Subscribers are assured that the style and character 
of the Number for January shall be strictly kept up 


throughout the year; and in order to redeem this pledge, 
there are now inthe hands of Engravers upwards of | 
Sixty Plates. —25, Paternoster Row. i 


| Sigismund Fatello—7 


LACKWOOD’ 
No. CCCXCVIILL. for DeceMBeER. 
CONTENTS : 


Price 2s. 6d. 


| MAGAZINE, 


1. Mrs. Hemans—2. On the Miseries of Ireland and 
their Remedies—3. The Caxtons. Part VIIL.—4. Re- 
publican First Fruits—5. Prophecies for the Present— 6. 





The “Green Hand.” A “ Short” 

Yarn—3s. Eastlake’s Literature of the Fine Arts —9. Index. 

WILLIAM KBLACKWooD and Sons, 45 George Street, 
Edinburgh ; and 37, Paternoster Row, London. 


» 2s. Gd. ; by post, 3s. 
SITY ‘MAGAZINE, 


CONTENTS: 





This day is published, pri 
UBLIN UNIVE RS 

for DECEMBER 1848. 
. British India. 


I 











2. The Philellenist. 

3. Sounds and Echoes, 

4. General Cavaiznac. 

». Leigh Hunt's * Town, its Memorable Characters | 

and Events.’ 

6. The Bought Bridegroom ; a Story of Gold 

7. Ceylon and the Cingalese. With Lilustrations. 

8. Our Jury System &e. &e. 
Dublin: JaMes M‘GiLasHan, 21, D’Olier Street; W.- 
Oxk and Co, 147, Strand, London, Sold by al , Book- 

sellers at home and abroad. 

NEW WEEKLY NEWSPAVER, AND NATIONAL 
ORGAN OF THE AGRICULTURAL INTERESTS. 
Every Tuesday ; Stamped to go free by Post. 

In 24 folio pages; the largest size allowed by law. 
Annual Subscription, /. 6s yavyable in advance. 


{lear SCOTTISH AGRICULTURAL 
JOURNAL 


Record of Practical and Scientific 
Agriculture and Horticulture ; Corn Merchants’ Circu- 
lar ; Miscellany of Politics, Intelligence, and Literature ; 
and General Newspaper for Town and Country. 
To be published on Tuespay the 2d day ot JANUARY 
next. Written by Fifty Original Contributers, 
Subscriptions and Advertisements received at the 
Otfice, No 2, St. Andrew's Square, Edinburgh, (where 
Communications to the Editor may be sent, post-free) ; 
and by Joseru CLAYTON, General Newspaper and Adver- 





tising Agent, 320, Strand, London ; and through any 
Bookseller or News Agent in the United Kingdom. 
NEW WORK BY THE ETCHING CLUB. 
ILTON’S LALLEGRO. — Hlustrated 
i with Thirty-one Original Etchings on Copper by 
the ETCHING CLUB lhe Text reprinted from the first 
edition Colombier Swo. boards, price 32. 3s Proots 
bound in| Morocco by Havday, 4/. l4s. 6d Folio Proots, 
signed by the Artists, half Morocco, price 64. 6s 
GRAY’S ELEGY. A few Copies of the Artists’ Proofs, 
price 5/. 5s. may sull be had. rhe smaller edition is 


quite out of print 


JoserPH CUNDALL, 12, Old Bond Street. 


This day, demy Svo. cloth boards, price 7s. 6d 
ie COMMERCIAL CRISIS, 1847-1848. 

Being FACTS and FIGURES illustrative of th 
events of that important period, considered in relation to 
the three Epochs of the RAILWAY MANTA, the FOOD 
and MONEY PANIC, and the FRENCH REVOLU- 
PION, 

To which is added, an Appendix, containing an Alpha- 
betical List of the English and Foreign Mercantile Fail 
ures, with the Balance-sheets and Statements of the 
thoest important houses iy Db. Morten Evans 

“ Supplies a want that will have been felt by every 


one interested in commercial and monetary history. 
Times, Nov. 20th 
Lerrs, Son, and STeer, 8, Roval Exchange, London. 
SOUTIES HINTS ON EMERGENCIES. 
OUSEHOLD SURGERY; or Hints on 
Emergencies. By Joun F. Sourn, Surgeon to 
St. Thomas’s Hospital Price 5s 


Phe object of this Work is to afford some useful hints 





as to the means which people have in their own power 
to employ when a lents happen which reeuire im 
mediate attention and no medical man is at hand, and 
often cannot be ootained tor hours. Such cases are 
neither few nor unimportant, and many serious con- 
sequences —"ay, even death—may be prevented if a 
judicious person, havi been put on the track, make 
use of the simple remedies almost every house affords, 
(. Cox, 12, King William Street, Strand 
i + CABINET HISTORY OF ENGLANY, 
from the Earliest Time to the Present Day With 
oye ations, by HARVEY By C. Mac FakLane, Esy 
vols. 26s. sewed; 32s. 6d. cloth; or 3s. cloth, wilt 
ce 
The chapters in the “ Victorial History of England ” 
entitled “Civil and Military History ” supply the only 
complete history ot Ff tt in our language written by 
one author Mr. Mac FaRLANE, the author of these 
chapters, has abridged them, and continued them to the 





present day, se as to produce an original, complete, and 
really tull narrative of our country’s great story from 
the earliest time Small as the price of this work is, no 
other work can compete with it in the minuteness of its 
details, and the labour of its research rhe Histories of 
Hume and Smollett, excelent as they are in many 
respects, are only fragments with reference to the 
periods embraced by each, and since their days a flood 








of light has been shed upouw Enelish history, which leaves 
their pases, in spite of their attractions as compositions, 
dark by comparison with a history founded upon all we 
now Know, 

C. Cox, 12, King William Street, Strand 

A PLOTORIAL COMPANION AND KEY TO 
EVERY HISTORY OF ENGLAND 

QO": D ENGLAND; A Pictorial Museum of 

ithonal Antiquities. With 3,000 Wood-cuts and 

ured Engravings. 2/. 5s. in 2 Vols. elegant cloth, 
or 24 Pore, ls. 6¢ each 

Phis work opens to all ranks, at the cheapest rate, a 

view of the Eeclesias u, Baronial, Municipal, 
and Popular sof England, given in a chrono- 
logical order ; hus the work is a companion and a 
key to every Enul history rhe engravings embrace 
the most remarkable of our buildings from the earliest 
times. Druidical Remains, Cathedrals, Abbeys, Churches, 
Colleges, Castles, Civie Halls, Mansions, Sepulchral Vionu- 
ments of our princes and nobles, Portraits of British 
Worthies and representations of localities associated 





with their names, ancient Pictures and Illuminations of 
Historical Events, the Great Seals and Arms of the 
Monarchy, Coins and Medals, Autographs; with the 
fullest pictorial indications of the Industry, the Arts, the 


Sports, the a, and the Daily Lite of the people, 
C, Cox, 12, King William Street, Strand. 


Pee. 
as Albemarle >, Dec. 
MURRAY'S LIST FOR” ‘Typ 

PRESENT SEASON. 

[70 be published Dec. 6th.) 

1. 


M" 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By Lord Manon 
" + Post 8yo, 
THE DOCTRINE of the INC 


ARNATION, 
deacon WILBERFORCE. By Arch. 


Svo. 12s. 


t. 
CITIES and CEMETERIES 


THE of ETR 

a é . URIA 
By GeokGE Dennis, Esq. 14 Maps and Plate . 
Wood-euts. 2 vols. Svo. , ates, and 109 


Iv. 
OUTLINES of ENGLISH LITERATURE, By Tuo. 


MAS SHAW, B.A. Post 8vo. 
v. 
DALMATIA and MONTENEGRO. Ry g; 

NER WILKINSON. 8 Maps and Plates, and pd woe 
cuts. 2 vols. 8Vvo. VI. . 
NOTES from BOOKS. By Henry Tayior, 5 
Post 8vo. vu. . 
ANCIENT PRACTICE of OTL-PAINTING, g& 
With Notes, &c. By Mrs. Sn 2 vols, Ove: 
LIVES of the LORD ‘C HANC ELLORS of ENG. 
LAND. By Lord CAMPBELL. First Series. New Eqj. 

tion. 3S vols. Svo. 42s. 


[During December and January.) 
1. 


HORACE ; 


Classically Hlustrated, with a, yaemetten 
from the 


With a Life. By 


Antique. Rev. H. H. Mu. 
MAN, Crown Svo. il. 
LIFE. By Georce Borkow, Esq. Author of “ The 


Bible in Spain.” 3 vols. Post 8vo. 


iit. 
NINEVEH, and its REMAINS. By Ang 





EN 
LaYARD, Esq. 13 Maps and Plates, and 90 Wood. -cuts. 
2 vols Svo. 42s. Iv. 

THE MONUMENTS of NINEVEH, illustrated from 

Mr. LAYARD’s Drawings. 100 I’lates. Folio. 
v- 

A TOUR in SUTHERLANDSHIRE; with Extracts 
from the Ficld-beoks of a Sportsman and Naturalist. 
By CHARLEs Sv. Joun, Author of * Llighland Sports.” 
Plates. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 


VI. 
ADMIRALTY MANUALot SCIENTIFIC 
for the use of Officers and Travellers. 
J.P. W. Herscuet, Bart. Posi Svo. 
(Publishe i by Authority.) 


INQUIRY, 
Edited by Sir 


Vil. 
CONTINUED 





HISTORY of GREECE by GrorcE 

Grote, Esq. Maps. Vols. 5 and 6. Svo. l6s. each. 
vill. 

for LONDON. By Perer Cunntne- 


HANDBOOK 
HAM, y 


Post 8vo. : 

1X. 
HISTORY ot 
Sir A. and Lady 


Esq. 2 vols. 
RANKE’S 
Translated by 


avo. 


PRUSSIA, Complete. 
Durr Gorpon. 3 vols, 


In | handsome folio vol 6d 


oo 


price 17. 2s, 
6d. each, 


ENGLAND'S WORTHIPS; a Gallery 


or 12 Parts, 


72 Portraits on Steel, and 12 splendid Mlu- 
minated Engravings of some remarkable place or monu- 
ment associated with the life of some one of * Old Eng. 
land’s Worthies,” arranged in a chronological order, 
thus enabling the reader to become familiar with the 
greatest names of his countrymen in illustrative suc. 
cession.—C. Cox, 12, King William Street, Strand 
NEW NOVEL.—Now ready, anid to be had at all the 

Libraries, in 3 vols. post Svo. 
VREVETHULAN A Cornisu Srory, 





r 
| By WILLIAM Davy Watson, Esq. Barrister-at-law 
* A novel of very high promise, in which the romance 


and reality of life are judiciously blended. The charac. 
ters are well drawn and preserved throughout, strongly 
marked but not eXagyerated, and the interest never 


| 


It evinces onyinal talent, 
Britannia. 
teems with 
Observer. 


. SM(TH, ELper, 


droops and much skill in con- 
struction.” 
The story 
action.” 
London 


— 


action—probable, interesting 


g 


and Co, 65, Cornhill, 


Next week will be 
EVILS 


nomical. 


published, 
ENGLAND, Social and Eco- 


By a London Physician. 


Il, 
\ INERALS and their USES. In a Series of 
1 Esq. F.RS 


Letters to a Lady. By J. R 
ii 
er RELIGIONS of the WORLD, and their 
RELATIONS CHRISTIANITY. By F. D. 


Maurice, M.A. Professor of Divinity in King’s ( 9 
London, Second Edition, revised and reduced in size and 


price. 
PpPle 


. JACKSON, 


t 
to 


for 


HANDBOOK NEW ZEALAND; 

consisting of Information compiled for the Use of 

Intending Colonists. By a late Magistrate of the Terri- 
tory. London: Joun W. Parker, West Strand 


PERIODICALS for DECEMBER, just published, 
By 


R O LAND 
\ Cuances Lever. 


trations by HaBLur K. 


> MR. CHARLES 


C 
No. 8, price 
BROWNE 


ASH 
Is. 


with two Ill 











TORKS OI DICKENS. 
Cheap Edition. Part 23, price 7d. 
(BARNABY RUDGE. Part 2.) 
yyonss OF SIR E. BULWER LYTTON, 

} Bart Cheap Edition Part 15, price 7d. 
(VELHAM. Part 5, Completing this Tale.) 
T Hi E F LORI § T. 
No, 12, price Is 
With Two Coloured Ulustrations. 
T HWE ART JOURNAL. No. 126, 
price 2s. With Three Steel Engravings 
"hahaa *- MAGAZINE. 
i No. 83, price 2s. 6d. 

TEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
i Edited by W. Haraison Atnswortn, Esq. No. 
336, price 3s. 6d 


London : CHAPMAN and TALL, 186, Strand. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 








MR. BENTLEY 
Has this day Published 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 


The Lsland of Sardinia; 
INCLUDING PICTURES OF THE MANNERS AND | 
CUSTOMS OF THE SARDINIANS, 


And Notes on the Antiquities and Modern objects 
of interest in the Island, | 


Account of the House of Savoy. 


To which is added, some 
By J. W. Warne TYNDALE, M.A. Barrister-at-law. 
i. 

In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits, &c. 1/7. ls. neatly bd. 
The Wife and Remains of 
Theodore Wook, 

Author of “ Sayings and Doings,” “ Gilbert Gurney,” &c 


With Anecdotes of some of his Contemporaries. 
By the Rev. R. Dacron BAnnaM, 





WI 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Clara ffane; a Nobel. 


By LovuIsa STUART COSTELLO, 
Author of “ Catherine de Medicis,” &e. 


IV 
SECRET HISTORY OF THE FRENCI 
REVOLUTIONS OF Is4s, 

In 2 vols 

Memoirs of Citsen Caussidiere, 

Whilst acting as Minister of Police to the French Repub- 
lic. Including a Narrative ot ution in 

February 1848, to the | 


Written by Citizen Caussiprert 
of the People. 


- post Sv 





Representative 





v. 

Dedicated, by Per to Miss I 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/7. I's. Gd. 
Welen Charicris ; 

A Nov 
vi. 


In 3 vols. post Sv 


rz =~ 
The Hictim of the Fesuits ; 
Or Piquillo Alliaga. 

From the French of EVGENE SCRIBE. 

By C. Cocks, Translator of Michelet’s “ Priests, Wome 
and Families. 
vil. 

SECOND EDITION, WITH A NEW PREFACE. 
In 3 vols. demy Svo 
CHARACTERISTIC SKETCHES OF 


Enalish Society, Wolttics, 
Literature, 
Comprised in a Series of Letters to the Countess of 


Ossony. By Horace Wacrore, Earl of Orford, 
Now First Printed from the Original MSs. 


Edited by the Right Hon. Vexnon Smiru, M.P. 


with Portraits, 


and 


vill 


In post Sve 


Miareleine; a Story of Auberane, 
Founded on Fact. By JuLiA KAVANAGH. 


IX. 


In post Svo. price Half-a-crown, 


Chinese Ucaends ; 

OR PORCELAIN TOWER. By T. H. Searcy. 
Forming the Fourth Volume of 
BENTLEY’S CABINET LIBRARY. 

x 


In post 8vo \-crown, 


The Csar; his Court and YWeople. 


Including a Tour in Norway and Sweden. 
By J. 8S. MAXWELL. 


price Half- 


Forming the Fifth Volume of 
BENTLEY'S CABINET LIBRARY. 


XI 
NEW WORK BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


In 2 vols. post Svo. 


The Tho BWaronesses. 


By Hans CunisTIaAN ANDERSEN, 
Author of the “ limmprovisatere,” “ Poet’s Bazaar,” &c, 





XI, 
New and Cheaper Edition, in 4 Vols. post 5vo- 
with Pe i 24s 
Ellustrations of Enalish Pistorp, 
From the Norman ¢ juest t Time 
Comprising a Series of Letters w I rst P blished from 
the Original Manus ts inthe British Mus seul, State 


Paper Office, & by Sir Henny ELLs. 


Ricnarp Bentiey. New 


(Publisher in Or 





ry to her Majesty.) 


| tion, 
| Struction of Stables 


surlington Street, | 
A 


f#r. Ginsworth's New Wiork. 


Immediately, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE 


A ROMANCE OF 


LANCASHIRE 


WITCHES; 


PENDLE FOREST. 


By W. Harrison Ainsworth, Esq. 


Henry Coirnurn, 


Publisher, 


13. Great Marlborough Street. 





irs. Gore's Netw Nobel. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in Three Volumes, 


THE DIAMOND 


BY MRS. 


AND 


THE PEARL. 


GORE. 


Also, now ready, 


VOLUME THE 


FOURTH OF 


PEPYS'S DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
Edited by Lord Braynrooke. 
New Edition, with the Omitted Passages Restored. 


Henry Couinurn, Publisher, 


N.B. One more Volume will complete the work. 
13, Great Marlborough Street. 





Biography of Collins the Artist. 


Just published, 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait from a Painting by Linnell, and 2 Vignettes, 


from Designs by the Artist, price 21s. cloth. 


WILLIAM COLLINS, 


THE LIFE OF 
4 4 4 


Including Selections from his Journals and Correspondence, 
and a Description of his Principal Works. 


London: 


LonGoMAN, Brown, GREEN, 


MEMOIRS OF 

, ‘ 
ESQ. R.A. 
Notices of many of his eminent C ontemporaries» 
By his Son, W. Wikre Coins. 
and LoNGMANS 





THE BEST EDLTION OF SHAKSPERE IN ONE 
VOLUME 
Cloth, price 13s. ; or ag" aie 2ls.; Morocco, 


it, Zoe 
tye WORKS of ‘\ IL LIAM SHAKSPERE; 
ontaining his Plays and Poems, from the text of 
the Editions by CHARLES KNIGHT With Explanatory 
N uid Facts connected with his Lite and Writings, 
abndged trom “* William Shakspere, a Biography.” L- 
lustrated by W. Harvey 
©. Cox, 12, King 





William Street, Strand. 


This day is published, price 12s. 6d. the First Part of a 
New Eaitt to be completed in 4 Parts, of 


To BOOK. of the FARM; Systematic 
Work on Practical Agriculture. By HENRY STEPHENS, 
F.RLS.1 

CONTENTS OF Part I The existing Methods for ac- 
quiring a Knowledge of Practical Husbandry— Difticul- 


ties the Pupil bas to encounter Different 
Farming The Labour of the Farm Branches of 
Institutions of Education—Observing Details 
ind recording Facts— Summary of Field Operations and 
Practice in Winter—The Plough, 
Plough-harness —Ploughing different forms of Ridges, 
Stubble, and Lea Ground—The Steading in Winter 
he ling and Storing Turnips, Mangold Wurtzel, &« 
arieties of Turnips—Feeding of Sheep—Accommoda- 
tring, and Fattening of Cattle on Turnips—Con- 


Science 


Swing-trees, and 





Ilustrated by 6 Engravings on Steel, and upwards of 
100 Wood Engravings 
WitttraM BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Specimens may be had of and orders received by all 


Booksellers 


PLACKWOOD'S CHEAP EDITIONS OF 
) POPULAR WORKS, 
Uniformly printed in foolscap octavo, 
Price 3s. 6d. 
TOM CRINGLE’S LOG 
THE CRUISE OF THE MIDGE 
THE YoUTU AND MANHOOD OF CYRIL 
THORNTON, 
REGINALD DALTON 
ADAM BLAIR—MATTHEW Ww ALD. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF SCOTTISH LIFE 
PRLALS OF MARGARET LYNDSAY, 
rHE FORESTERS. 
THE ADVENTURES OF SIR FRIZZLE 
PUMPKIN, 
NIGHTS AT MESS, &« 
THE LIFE OF MANSIE WAUCH, 
IN DALKEITH. 
THE SUBALTERN, 
VALERIUS; A ROMAN STORY 
PENINSULAR SCENES AND SKETCHES. 
45, George Street, Edinburgh, and 37, Paternoster how, 
London. 
MESSKS. BLACK WOOD'S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
WE POEMS OF MRS. HEMANS. 
Complete in One Vol. royal Svo. uniform with the 
Works of Seo:t, Byron, and Southey. Just published, 


Guinea 
MM" MOIRS AND ADVENTURES OF 
I WIL LIAM KIRKALDY of GRANGE, Knight 
‘ French Horse, Lord of the Secret Coun- 
aceukee rnor of the Castle of Edinburgh for Mary 
qJueen of Scots 
“A stoute man, who always offered, by single com- 
bate and at point of the sword, to maintain whatever 
he said.” [ Next week 
# TURES FROM REVOLUTIONARY 
PARIS. Sketched during the tirst phases of the 
tevolution in 1848 iy J PALGRAVE Simpson, M.A 
po wv of “ Letters from the Danube “ Gisella,” &c. 
In iwo volumes, small Sv« [in a few daus. 
| AYS OF rHE SCOTTISH CAYVA- 
4 LIERS, and other Poems By WitiitaM E. Ay- 
roUN, Professor of Rhetoric in the University of Edin- 
burgh. In one volume, royal post Svo, 


TAILOR 





In a few days. 
ton’s Life of Hume 


PERSONS, 


Uniform with “* Bur 
ETTERS OF EMINENT 

Jd addressed to David Hume, Es 
[in a few days. 
TOW AND THEN. By Samuen 
i WARREN, Esq. F.R.S. Author of “ Ten Th vusand 
a Year,” and “* The Diary of a late Physician.’ A New 
Edition, being the Third, revised by the Author, aud 
with a Pretace [ina 


few days, 
$5, George Street, Edinburgh, and 37, P aternoster Row. 


Kinds of 


| Just published, in richly ornamented binding, price 21s, 
| UMPHREYS ON MISSAL PAINTING 
and the ART of ILLUMINATION, Illustrated 
»y Twelve splendid Examples, copied from Ancient Mis- 
sals and Illuminated Manuscripts of the various Ages; 
also a Series of Outlines, tor the use of Students 
Henny G. Bown, York Street, Covent Garden 


} niform with the Standard Library, Vol. 3. price 3s éd. 
| FUE STANDARD LIBRAR y re YCLOP&- 
DIA of Political, Constitutional, Statistical, and 
Forensic Knowledge ; forming a work of universal refer- 
ence on subjects of Civil Administration, Political Eco- 
nomy, Finance, Commerce, Laws, and Social Relations, 
To be completed in Four Monthly Volumes 

Henky G. Bourn, York Street, Covent Garden, 
BOUN’S STANDARD LIBRARY, for December, Vol. 41, 
ENZEL’S HISTORY OF GERMANY, 

Vol. 2 To be completed in Three Volumes. 
The recent Volumes are: Menzel’s Germany, Vol. I, 
Milton’s Pro-e Works. Lamartine’s History of the Giron- 
dists. Ranke’s History of the Popes. Wheatley on the 
Common Prayer. Coxe’s Life of the Duke of Marl- 
borough. Goethe’s Autobiography. Sheridan's Drama- 
tic Works and Life. Schlegel’s Philosophy of Life and 
Machiavelli's Florence, Lanzi's History of 
Coxe’s House of Austria, Ockley’s History 


Language 

Painting 
of the Saracens. 

Prospectuses of Tue STANDARD LipnaRy may be had of 

every Bookseller 

Henry G. Roux, York Street, ¢ 


DR. EADLE’S BIBLICAL CYCLOPLEDLA, 
Just published, in crown Svo. price 10s, 6d. cloth, or 18g, 


Morocco, 

BIBLICAL CYCLOP_LEDIA ; o 
I of Eastern Antiquities, Geography, Natural His- 
tory, Sacred Annals and Biography, The gy and Bibli- 
cal Literature, illustrative of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. By the Rev. Joun Eapre, LL.D Professor of 
Biblical Literature to the United Presbyterian Church, 
With Maps and Pictorial Llustrations, drawn from the 
most authentic sources, 

“Whatever could be regarded as sectarian by any 
denomination of Evangelical Christians (whether Epis- 
copalian, Presbyterian, or Congregational) isscrupulously 
excluded, especially in all that relates to ritual and go- 
vernment The volume is thus 'n accordance with the 
spirit and principles of the * Evangelical Alliance,’ ”"— 
Extract from the Preface 

Joun J. Grivrrn and Co, 53, Baker Street, Le ndon ; 

and Kicnarp Grirrin and Co. Glasgow, 


ovent Garden. 





r Dictionary 





MESSRS. BLACKWOOD'S AGRICULTURAL 
PUBLICATIONS 


we BOOK OF THE FARM, 
A systematic work on Practical Agriculture, by 
Henry StTernens, Esq. F.R.S.E. with numerous Ulustra- 
tions. A New Edition, to be completedin Four Parts, 
"art L. is now published, price 12s. b« 
ECTURES ON AGRICULTURAL 
4 CHEMISTRY and GEOLOGY. By James F. W, 
JounsTon, F.R.S.S. L. and BE. &c. &. A New Edition, 
In one large volume S8vo. price 24s 
By the same Author, 
ie EMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL 
4 CHEMISTRY and GEOLOGY. Fifth Edition, en- 
larged, feap. Svo. 6s 
By the same Author, 
YATECHISM OF AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY and GEOLOGY. A New Edition, 
being the Twenty-first, entirely rewritten 
1IR HENRY STEUART’S PLANTER'S 
h GUIDE. A New Edition, being the Third, en- 
larged, with the Author's last additions and corrections, 


and a Memoir In one volume, 8 v« 
‘is PREPARATION OF COOKED 





FOOD FOR CATTLE By Tuomas HAkKNESS, 


Price 6d. 

MANUAL OF PRACTICAL 
A DRAINING ty Henry Sreruens, F.R.S.E, 
with sixty-three Engravings on Wood, Third Edition, 


SvVo. price Ss. 

myHE FORESTER. Being plain and 
practical Dir Rearing, and 

JAMES 


ctions for the Planting, 
General Management of Forest Trees by 
Baown, Forester, Arniston, Crown Svo. price 6s 
‘TEWART’S STABLE ECONOMY, 
A New Edition in the press 
45, George Street, Edinburgh, and 37, Paternoster Row, 
London, 
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NEW WORKS 


ai. 


PRINTED FOR LONGMAN, BROWN, AND CO. 


MAUNDER’S 
POPULAR TREASURIES. 





The TREASURY of NATURAL HIS- 
TORY; ora POPULAR DICTIONARY of ANI- 
MATED NATURE; in which the Zoological Cha- 
racteristics that distinguish the different Classes, 
Genera, and Species, are combined with a variety of 
interesting information illustrative of the Habits, 
Instincts, and general Economy of the Animal King- 
dom. To which are added, a Syllabus of Practical 
Taxidermy, and a Glossarial Appendix. Embellished 
with a Frontispiece and 900 accurate Wood Engrav- 
ings. Feap. 8vo. price 10s. cloth; embossed binding, 
gilt edges, 12s. 

“* We know of no work of its size which contains such 
an amount and careful eelection of highly interesting 
details of the boundless subjects of which it treats, or 
which puts them in so intelligible a form.”— Globe. 


The TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE, 
and Library of Reference: a comprehensive Diction- 
ary of Universal Knowledge. New Edition, revised 
and greatly enlarged. Fecap. 8vo. 10s. cloth; em- 
bossed binding, gilt edges, 12s. 


Til. 


The BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY: 
a Dictionary of Universal Biography; comprising 
12,000 Memoirs. New Edition, with a copious Sup- 
plement of additional Memoirs. Feap. 8vo. 10s. 
cloth; embossed binding, gilt edges, 12s. 


Iv. 


The SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY 
TREASURY: acopious popular Encyclopedia of the 
Belles-Lettres and Fine Arts. New Edition. Feap. 
8vo. 10s. cloth; embossed binding, gilt edges, 12s. 


Vv. 


The HISTORICAL TREASURY: 
comprising a compendious Introductory Outline of 
Universal History, and a separate History of every 
Nation. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 10s. cloth; em- 
bossed binding, gilt edges, 12s. 


“Pliny records that Cicero once saw a copy of the 
Iliad enclosed in a nutshell; and lian mentions the 
circumstance of an artist writing a distich in letters of 
gold, which he was able to deposit in the rind of a grain 
of corn, These and other similar ‘curiosities of litera- 
ture’ are remarkable, but useless, instances of minute 
penmanship. Mr. Maunder, however, in his tive popu- 
lar Treasuries, has achieved a far greater and more use- 
ful condensation of materials. Within the limits of each 
small volume he has deposited the very quintessence of 
facts and information on the range of subjects included 
under its title. He has by ‘ subtle force distilled’ the 
spirit of every branch of knowledge subjected to his 
mental alembic ; every article from his pen is a model 
of pregnant conciseness, with not a superfluous word 
inserted, not an essential fact omitted or vaguely stated. 
Old Myles Davies, with his love of ‘little’ tomes, would 
have been enraptured with Mr. Maunder’s. ‘ The small- 
ness of the size of a book,’ he says, ‘ was always its own 
commendation; as, on the contrary, the largeness of a 
book is its own disadvantage, as well as terror of learn- 
ing.’ What would Myles Davies have said of works, 
which, though of pigmy stature, comprise each within 
its limits, the cream of a well-stored library ? The type, 
though small, is exquisitely clear; and the pages are so 
closely packed, that many a large folio contains less 
matter than one of these extraordinary volumes. Mr. 
Maunder had made out an undeniable claim to the title 
with which Jurieu reproached Calomiés, that of being 
‘a great author of little books.’”"— Morning Advertiser. 





“ These works are, indeed, locomotives on the railroad 
of the mind, to bring with speed and profit the eager 
traveller to the terminus he must long seek in vain by 
any other course.”—Aflas. 

















NEW WORKS. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
from the Accession of James II. By Tuomas Ba- 
BINGTON MacauLay. Vols. I. and II. 8vo 32s. 

[On Tuesday next. 
I. 


The SAXONS in ENGLAND: a His- 
tory of the English Commonwealth until the Norman 
Conquest. By J. M. Kemsie, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 

(in a few days. 


Itt. 


Mr. A. RICH’S ILLUSTRATED 
COMVANION to the LATIN DICTIONARY. With 
about 2,000 Wood Engravings from the Antique. Post 
8vo. [Nearly ready. 

Iv. 
CHARLES VERNON; a Transatlantic 


Tale. By Lieut.-Col. Henry SENioR. 2 vols. post Svo 
(On Wednesday next. 


Vv. 
The FOUNTAIN of ARETHUSA. 


By Rosert Eyres Lanpor, M.A. Author of “The 
Fawn of Sertorius.” 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 


vi. 
The JUDGES of ENGLAND; with 


Sketches of their Lives, &c. By E. Foss, F.S.A. of the 
Inner Temple. Yols. I. and II. 8vo. 28s. 


vit. 
LETTERS of WILLIAM III. and 


LOUIS XIV. and of their Ministers (1697 to 1700.) 
Edited by PAUL GRIMBLOT. 2 Vols. Svo. 30s. 


Vill. 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE of WILLIAM 
COLLINS, Esq. R.A. Edited by his Son, W. W. Cot- 
Lins, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. Portrait and Vignettes. 21s. 


Ix. 


An HISTORICAL INQUIRY into the 
TRUE PRINCIPLES of BEAUTY in ART, more espe- 
cially ARCHITECTURE. By J. Fercusson, Esq. Ar- 
chitect. Plates and Wood-cuts. Vol. I. Iinperial 8vo. 30s. 


x 


SACRED and LEGENDARY ART. 
By Mrs. Jameson. With 16 Etchings by the Author, 
and numerous Wood Engravings. 2 vols. square crown 
8vo. 42s. 

xI. 
On the RISE, PROGRESS, and PRE- 


SENT STRUCTURE of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
By the Rev. M. Harrison, M.A. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


xi. 


The BOOK of ECCLESIASTES. Illu- 
minated, in the Missal Style, by OweN Jones Imperial 
8vo. in massive carved covers, 42s. (On Dec. 13. 


xt. 


The SONG of SONGS, which is SOLO- 
MON’S. Illuminated, in the Missal Style, by Owen 
Jones. Imperial l6mo. in an elegant binding, 21s. 


XIv. 


SONGS, MADRIGALS, 
NETS: a Gathering of Old English Poetry. Set in Bor- 
ders of coloured Ornaments and Vignettes. Square fceap. 
8vo. [Nearly ready. 


and SON- 


xv. 
Just ready. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS, 


(uniform with the I6mo. edition of Mr. Macaulay’s 
“Lays of Ancient Rome,”) 16mo. each with a Vignette 
from a new Design by D. Mactuise, R.A. engraved on 
Wood by Tuompson. 


1. MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH. New and 
Cheaper Edition. With the Autobiegraphical 
Preface from the Collective Edition of Mr. 
Moore’s Poetical Works. l6mo. with Vignette, 
by MACLISE. [ln a few days. 


2. MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. New and 
Cheaper Edition. With the Autobiographical 
Preface from the Collective Edition of Mr. 
Moore’s Poetical Works. l6mo. with Vignette, 
by MACLISE. (Jn a few days. 








WORKS 


IN 


ILLUMINATED PRINTING, 


By HENRY NOEL HUMPHREYs, 


Author of “The Illuminated Books of the Middle 
Ages.” 


MAXIMS and PRECEPTS of the 
SAVIOUR; being a Selection of the most beautiful 
Christian Precepts contained ia the Four Gospels, 
Richly [luminated with Borders composed of Birds and 
Flowers, inillustration of the Passages—“ Behold the 
Fowls of the Air,” &c. “ Consider the Lilies of the Field,” 
&c. Uniform in size with “ The Sermon on the Mount” 
and “ The Good Shunammite.” In an embossed and jj. 
luminated binding, in the style of the celebrated opus 
Anglicum of the Xth and XIth centuries. 

Square feap. 8vo. price 21s.; or bound in Morocco, ig 
the Missal Style, by Haypay, 30s. [/n a few days. 


A RECORD of the BLACK PRINCE; 
being a Selection of such original Passazes in his Life ag 
have been most quaintly and strikingly warrated by the 
Chroniclers of the Period. Printed in black letter, and 
embellished with highly- wrought [luminated Miniatures 
and Borderings, selected from various Liluminated MSs, 
referring to Events connected with English History. In 
massive carved and pierced covers, designed from one 
of the compartments of the Prince’s Tomb at Canter- 
bury. 

Post 8vo. price 2]s. 
mt. 


THE MIRACLES of OUR SAVIOUR. 


Richly Illuminated with highly-wrought appropriate 
Borders, of original design, to every page; a series of 
snperbly Illuminated Figures of the Apostles, from the 
Old Masters ; 6 Iluminated Miniatures; and other Em- 
bellishments. Uniform in size with “ The Sermon on 
the Mount” and * The Good Shunammite.” In an elabo- 
rately carved binding, designed from an ivory book- 
cover of the XIlth Century, preserved in the British 
Museum. 

Square feap. 8vo. price 21s ; or bound in Morocco, in 
the Missal Style, by Haypay, 30s. 

“A magnificently-illuminated volume, in the style of 
“The Sermon on the Mount” and “ The Good Shanam- 
mite,” but, in some respects, superior to either. The mira- 
cles afford scope for pictorial display ; aud the designs, 
though small, are skilfully drawn, and represented in 
brilliant hues of colour. Wecan express our admiration 
of the exceeding beauty of the book, which, in point of 
the paintings, the printing, and the elaborately-illumi- 
nated borders, is one of the very finest specimens of me- 
chauical art which have ever appeared.”— Britannia, 


Iv. 


PARABLES of OUR LORD. Richly 
Illuminated, on every page, with appropriate Borders, 
printed in Gold and Colours, and in Black and Gold, in 
the style of the ornamented Missals of the XVih Cen- 
tury; with a Design from one of the early German en- 
gravers. Uniform in size with “* The sermon on the 
Mount” and * The Miracles of Our Saviour.” In massive 
carved covers, containing the Sower, the Barren Fig- 
tree, and the Emblems of the Evangelists. 

Square feap. 8vo. price 2ls.; or bound in Morocco, in 
the Missal Style, by Haypay, 30s. 

“ The most superb book which has come under our no- 
tice. We hardly know whether our description will con- 
vey the appearance of the volume to a reader. It is 
bound in black, heavy, thick covers, as weighty as ebony, 
and elaborately and deeply carved, betwee the massive 
ness of which, the delicate paintings seem in danger of 
being crushed. The leaves contain the Parables of Our 
Lord, commencing with the Prodigal Son, and ending 
with the Virgins. They form the centre of the page, 
and are in old English; and around each portion- 
is a far larger and most superb illumination in gold, sil- 
ver, and colours, with a floral or other design having re- 
ference to the text. These illustrations are by Mr. Noel 
Humphreys, and anything more beautiiul than the vo- 
lume it is impossible to conceive. Where taste exists 
this extraordinary volume will find an honourable place.” 

Court Journal. 
Vv 


THE COINS of ENGLAND: being 


a Series of English Coins from the Earliest eriod to the 
Present Time, executed in fac-simile of the Originals; 
each Coin being printed in its respective metal, Gold, 
Silver, or Copper; thus exhibiting the Progress of the 
Coinage by above 380 Examples of the obverses and re- 
verses of the Coins of each successive Reign ; including 
a Fac-simile, in actual relief, of the new (suppressed) 
Victoria Crown-piece. Preceded by a Sketch of the His- 
tory of the British Coinage. 5th Edition. 

Square crowa 8vo. price 18s. in au ornamental binding. 


London: Lonemay, Brown, GREEN, and LonGMANs. 
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